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The be yer, of Paris, in 1814: to which is prefixed, a 
Sketch of the Campaign of 1813; or, a brief and impartial 
History of Events from the invasion of France by the Foreign 
Armies to the Capitulation of Paris, and the dethronement 
and abdication of Buonaparte, accompanied by @ delineation 
of the principal traits of his character and the causes of his 
elevation, compiled from authentic documents, and the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. Translated from the Frenek of 
P, F. F, J. Giraud. 8vo. Pp. 148. 6s. S. Leigh, Strand, 
1835. 


Ipno other benefit had arisen to society, from the restoration 
of the Bourbons to the throne of their ancestors, than the 
re-establishment of the freedom of the press, still the benefit 
would be great ; for, during the short péefiod of the mild and 
beneficent reign of Louis roe E1iGhTEENTH, many.important 
publications issued from the press, which threw great light 
on the events of the revolution, and on the public characters 
of the times. One of these productions.is now before us, 
and, though it be not wholly exempt ffom errors andunistakes 


it is both important and interesting; important, from the 
r) merous facts which it establishes ; and interesting, from the 





and unassuming manner in which itis given to the 
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418 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


world. Mr. Giraud evidently tells his readers that his is 
mere sketch of a campaign of which more detailed accounts 
will be published by others. This is true, but still it is sufi- 
ciently specific to please the general reader, and to convey an 
adequate idea of the principal events, and of the great result 
of the whole. We are not, therefore, surprized that Mr, 
Giraud’s book should have speedily run through five editions 
in France, and we shall be disappointed in our expectations, 
if, when its merits become known, it do not experience a 
circulation equally rapid, and equally extensive in this country, 
Many of the anecdotes which it contains are new, and give a 
great insight into the real character of that fiend in human 
Shape, who has once more appeared on the public stage, to 
excite the horror, and to punish the sins, of mankind, 
For that this man is an instrument in the hands of Providence, 
for the accomplishment of some great purpose, unknown to 
us, there is a strong disposition in the public mind to believe, 
The author begins his work with a remark illustrative at once 
of the insatiate ambition, and of the extreme folly, of Buo- 
haparte. : 


“* The vast empire which, at the close of the year 1813, extended 
over the rich and populous countries, bounded by the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, the Rhine, and the two seas ; which reckoned, in the field 
and in-gatrison, more than five hundred thousand warriors ; whieb 
could arm, to reinforce them, at least an equal number of citizens, 
accustomed to camps, and in the flower of their age; whose existence 
seemed to be guaranteed by twenty years of constant victory, and by 
the unparalleled good fortune of a chief who had long been esteemed 
the arbiter of nations, and who had been named “ the Adan of the 
Destinies ;"—that vast..empire, in a campaign of three months, 
overthrown to its very foundations ; all the Princes of Europe occu- 
pying, and inundating with their troops, two thirds of its territory; 
its watriors sacrificed in murderous and useless combats ; its chief 
survi that. reputation for talent, the delusion. :of which so long 
constituted, and upheld, his power ; that man of indefatigable. acti- 
vity, enly, struck with a, species of stupor, crouching under the 
iron hand of ‘dés iny and descending, like an actor who had finished 
his part, from a throne which he knew not how to preserve, and in 
the defence of which he did not dare to die; this id one of those 
astonishing spectacles which was reserved for an age fertile in revo 
lutions; it is- one of those grand catastrophes which form an epoch 
in, history'y<onecof those crisis (crises) which decide. the fate of 
nations, dud ioften extend their tremendous effects to the remotest 
posterity.” Pits ; 

The man who could not be satisfied with such an empire 4 
this, who, inflated with ambition which knew no bounds, ané 
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which scarcely had a definite object, could risk its security for 
the sake of extending his conquests, deserved to lose not only 
his crown, but his life. And happy had it been for Europe, 
and for the world, had he fallen a sacrifice,to his own restless 
assions. it was ever our opinion that the fall of this man 
would be as rapid as his rise; so it has proved ; aud though it 
may be said, that his second rise has been still more rapid than 
his first fall, we have very little doubt that his second fall will 
equal it in rapidity. It is truly observed, by Mr. Giraud, that 
the disastrous campaign in Russia, was more decisive in its 
moral results, than in its physical losses. ‘“ It weakened,” 
he says, “* the confidence of our troops, and augmented, in 
proportion, that of our enemies. It destroyed the esteem, 
and absolute devotion, of the generals. .It forced the most 
¢redulous to doubt the justice of the political views, and the 
superiority of the military talents, .of him whom they had res 
garded as invincible, and it gave incalculable energy to the 
resistance which public opinion had already begun to oppose 
to him.” 

Itis truly astonishing to hear of the esteem and the devotion 
of the French Generals to a man who, long before his_ ill- 
fated expedition to Moscow, had committed every blunder that 
could stain his character as a commander, and every crime 
Which could taint his reputation as a man. How could there 
exist an individual, possessing the power of discriminating 
between right and wrong, between justice and injustice, who 
could, for one moment, at the period referred ta, have. th 
smallest doubt of “ the injustice of the political views” o 
Buonaparte? Out of France no such besotted individual eould 
be found, and in France none but the wilfully blind could be a 
dupe to his hypocritical professions. 

At a loss to account for the madness of Buonaparte’s con- 
duct, after his disgraceful flight from Russia, the author seems 
halfinclined to impute it toa derangement, of intellect produced 
by repeated attacks of epilepsy. ‘* Some officers,” he informs 
us, “* who have had sufficient opportunities to see and to 
judge the private actions of Buonaparte, have affirmed, that 
since the retreat from Moscow, he has given multiplied proofs 
of insanity.” ‘The same thing, we remember, was said of him, 
after the memorable battle of Wagram; but, however this 
may have been, ‘his pride, though’ séverely punished, was 
hot corrected.” ‘Thus, instead of diverting his still remaining 
resources, which were very powerful, to the desirable object of 
‘Securing an advantageous peace, he determined to wrest from 
his enemies the laurels they had gained, “ and to stake on the 
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field of, battle, “bis family, his crown, the last of his allies, and 
ki last of his subjects,” Mr. Giraud remarks that he ascribed 
the disasters of the preceding campaign “ to the elements 
and fortune alone ;” and Mr, Labaume, a review of whose 
work will be found in another part of this number, is either 
weak enough to give credit to this silly falsehood, or vain und 
dishonest enough to assert it us fact, when be kuows it two be 
false 
‘The first manceuvres of Buovaparte appeared as usual in 
the prostituted papers of Paris, in which, so early as the month 
oF angary, 1814, were to be seen “ Extracts from the Lon- 
don Papers”—* but which,” says Mr. G. “ were mosily 
fabricated at Paris.” And this is a mangeuvre to which re- 
course has been had, for deceiving the people of France, from 
the earliest period of the Revolution to the present moment, 
Though now, as during the worst periods of the reign of Jaco- 
binism in France, tlicre is no necessity to fabricate articles, 
since, to the shame of our country be it said, there are 
English Journalists base and despicable enough to insert such 
articles as are essentially calculated for the meridian of -Paris, 
as the usurper may safely transplant into his own venal 
prints. We recollect that the public indignation was such, 
at ‘an instance of this profligacy, in one of the papers alluded 
to, that it was committed to the flames at a Coffee-house in 
the City, by the unatiimous consent of the company, and an 
order given never niore to admit it. ‘The same paper is equally 
abandoned at the present time, and richly deserves to experi- 
ence the same treatment. 


‘* Military manceuvres, and experiments.on the public feelings, 
now mingled with, and rapidly succeeded, each,other. Every horse 
was.taken away, and every man capable of bearing arms. Napoleon 
had, indeed, been long accustumed to pay little more regard to the 
men, than to the horses which supplied his artillery. The land- 
proprietors were all astonished to bear it announced, that he would 
accept of their horses asa patriotic gift, when they had nove fo 
present ; and some of the councils of the departments informed theit 
prefect, in imitation of tbat at’ Paris, that they had yoted in the 
name. of the cultivators (farmers). but without consulting: them, 
the offering, or rather the forced surrender, of these usetul compa 
niené of ‘their jnboars, The conscripts. whom the gens dari’, 
uften dragged reluctantly along hand-euffed, or crowded together m 
carts, like beusts driven to the slaughier, read in the gaxettes, the 
history of the transports which they had monifested tm guitting thet 
fomities, to rally round the standards at the voice of: their country and 
if honour. The King of Naples experievced a sensible affront 
being superseded in hiy command by Prince Eugene, who was said 19 
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Giraud’s Campaign of Paris. 427 
be ‘ more accustomed to the details of administration, and ‘enjoyed 
the confidence of the Emperor.” The courtiers and the journals 
enlarged with complacency on the numerous battalions of ‘French 
and allied soldiers, whieh assembled im Germany, and they wilfully 
under-rated the advantages of the Russians. Dantzick was -repre+ 
sented as forming an impregnable barrier against them; Germany, 
githongh menaced on every side, * had nothing to tear, either 
from the intrigaes of England, or the irruptions of the barbarians; 
who would be driven back much more rapidly than they had'ad- 
vanced.”” Inthe interior, addresses, secretly commanded by govern» 
ment, and of which the ministers, who were specially charged with 
the direction of the public opinion, had sent the very models, an- 
nounced the greatest sacrificés, and the most absolute devotion. 
Such were the principal circumstances which preceded the campaigh 
of 181%, and which might be regarded as indicating the profusion 
of treasure aud of blood which it would cost.” 


In announcing his designs to the slaves, which, hy way of 
derision, no doubt, he denominated the legislative body, 
this prince of liars did not blush to tell them “ that the Eng- 
lish had been compelled to evacuate Spain; that, in Russia, 
he had triumphed over every obstacle created by the hand 
of man, but that the excessive rigour of a premature winter 
had alone caused every subsequent disaster, “ I have suf- 
fered immense losses’’ said he, “ and they would have 
broken my heart, had I been accessible to any other sentiment, 
than the interest, the glory, and the happiness of my people.” 


“ After” adds our author, ‘ having taken credit to himself for 
his insensibility at the destruction of three hundred thousand men, 
some of whom were the victims of bis mad ambition, and others 
were sacrificed by the strange and unaccountable folly with which 
he had neglecied every precaution to secure his retreat, he added, 
“that so long as the war continued, his people must cheerfully 
make every sacrifice ;” yet, from the measures which his minister 
of finance had adopted, he was not then compelled to lay on them 
any new burden. He had, however, by his own gutbority, pre- 
viously taken care to augment many of the indirect taxes.” ’ 


Nor did his impositions onthe Jeyislative body and on ‘the 
French people end here. : 19 + We eI 


“ He had declared to the legislative body, that the Russians should 
soon be driven back to their frighttul cl:mase, that the French dynasty 
should continue to reign in Spain, and that he would listen to po 
terms dishonourable to the Great Empire; and yet, within a year, 
he offered to replace the crown of Spain on the head of Ferdinand. 

"His whole couduct proved, that he had adopted, as bis only 
principle, that impudence will accomplish every thing, and that 
tolie, to deceive, to betray, and to corrupt, constitute the whole 
mystery of politics. 
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field of battle, “his family, his crown, the last of his allies, ang 

¢ last of his subjects.” Mr. Giraud remarks that he ascribed 
the disasters of the preceding campaign * to the elements 
and fortune alone ;” and Mr, Labaume, a review of whose 
work will be found in another part of this number, is either 
weak enough to give credit to this silly falsehood, or vain und 
dishonest enough to assert it as fact, when be knows it to be 
false 

‘The first manceuvres of Buovaparte appeared as usual in 
the ‘prostituted papers ‘of Paris, in which, so early as the month 
dF Jandity, 1814, were to be seen “ Extracts from the Lon- 
don Papers”—* but which,” says Mr. G. “ were mosily 
fabricated at Paris.” And this is a manoeyvre to which re- 
course has been had, for deceiving the people of France, from 
the earliest period of the Revolution to the present moment, 
Though now, as during the worst periods of the reign of Jaco- 
binism in France, tlicte is no necessity to fabricate articles, 
since, to the shame of our country be it said, there are 
English Journalists base and despicable enough to insert such 
articles as are essentially calculated for the meridian of Paris, 
and ‘as the usurper may safely transplant into his own venal 
prints. We recollect that the public indignation was such, 
at‘an instance of this profligacy, in one of the papers alluded 
to, that it was committed to the flames at a Coftee-house in 
the City, by the unanimous consent of the company, and an 
order given never niore to admit it. The same paper is equally 
abandoned at the present time, and richly deserves to experi- 
ence the same treatment. 


‘* Military mancuvres, and experiments. on the public feelings, 
now: mingled with, andrapidly succeeded, each,other. Every horse 
was.taken away, and every man capable of beating arms. Napoleoa 
had, indeed, been long accustumed to pay little moie regard to the 
men, than to the horses which supplied his artillery. The land- 
proprietors were all astonished to hear it announced, that he would 
accept of their horses as a patriotic gift, when they had none to 
present ; and some of the councils of the departments informed theit 
prefect, in: imitation of tbat at’ Paris, that they had voted in the 
name. of the cultivators (farmers). but’ without consulting: them, 
the offering, or rather the forced surrender, of these usetul compa 
riens of their Inbours, The conscripts. whem the gens darmes, 
uffen dragged’ reluctantly along hand-cuffed, or crowded together @ 
carts, Like beasts driven to the slaughier, read in the gaxettes, the 
history of the transports which they had monifested in quitting thet 
fomities, to raliy round the standards at the voice of their country and 
if honour. The King of Naples experieuced a sensibie affront 
being superseded in his command by Prince Eugene, who was said 19 
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Giraud’s Campaign of Paris. 42r 
be ‘ more accustomed to the details of administration, and ‘enjoyed 
the confidence of the Emperor.” The courtiers and the journals 
enlarged with complacency on the numerous battalions of French 
aod allied soldiers, which assembled in Germany, and they wilfully 
under-rated the advantages of the Russians. Dantzick was repres 
sented as forming an impregnable barrier against them; Germany, 
githongh menaced on every side, * had° nothing to tear, either 
from the intrigues of England, or the irruptions of the barbarians) 
who would be driven back much more rapidly than they had ad- 
vanced,” Inthe interior, adaresses, secretly commanded by govern» 
ment, and of which the ministers, who were specially charged with 
the direction of the public opinion, had sent the very models, an- 
nounced the greatest sacrifices, and the most absolute devotion. 
Such were the principal circumstances which preceded the campaigh 
of 181%, and which might be regarded as indicating the profusion 
of treasure aud of blood which it would cost.” 


In announcing his designs to the slaves, which, hy way of 
derision, no doubt, he denominated the leyislative body, 
this prince of liars did not blush to tell them “ that the Eng- 
lish had been compelled to evacuate Spain; that, in Russia, 
he had triumphed over every obstacle created by the hand 
of man, but that the excessive rigour of a premature winter 
had alone caused every subsequent disaster, “ I have suf- 
fered immense losses” said he, “ and they would have 
broken my heart, had I been accessible to any other sentiment, 
than the interest, the glory, and the happiness of my people.” 


“ After” adds our author, “ having taken credit to himself for 
his insensibility at the destruction of three hundred thousand men, 
some of whom were the victims of bis mad ambition, and others 
were sacrificed by the strange and unaccountable folly with which 
he had neglecied every precaution to secure his retreat, he added, 
“that so long as the war continued, his people must cheerfully 
make every sacrifice ;” yet, from the measures which his minister 
of finance had adopted, he was not then compelled to lay on them 
any new burden. He had, however, by his own authority, pres 
viously taken care to augment many of the indirect taxes.” 


Nor did his impositions onthe legislative body and on ‘the 
French people end here. : ms Babe tte 


“ He had declared to the legislative body, that the Russians should 
soon be driven back to their frighttul cl:mase, that the French dynasty 
should continue to reign in Spain, and that he would listen to po 
terms dishonourable to the Great Empire; apd yet, within a year, 
he offered to replace the crown of Spain on the head of Ferdinand. 

*' His whole couduct proved, that he had adopted, as bis only 
principle, that impudence will accomplish every thing, and that 
tolie, to deceive, to betray, and to corrupt, constitute the whole 


mystery of politics. 
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_.This:ig a cotrect statement of Buonaparte’s mode of 
seasoning, if, indeed, reasoning it can be called. But he was 
soon, called from his ‘ war of words,’ to the use of more effi- 
“~ weapons. . His bold assertions were now brought to 

test. , 


«* That. Germany, which * bad nothing to fear,’ was overrun and 
» Hamburgh was evacuated. Prussia, ‘whose fidelity a few 
eks before, had been so highly praised, prepared the must formid- 
able.armaments. Prussia, whose monarch will probably be exposed 
the reproacbes of the historian, because he did not earlier avow 
hiavself the enemy of Baonaparte, but who Well expiated the offence, 
by the humiliation of being compelled to endure the haughtiness, 
gad to bear the insults, with which the modern Atta repaid the 
snbmission of the kings who were attached to his car ;_ that Prussia, 
‘wearied by so many misfortunes, and irtitated by so many injuries, 
sere with the energy of despair, to place herself in the rank of 
r enemies,” ! ‘ ° 


-. One of the injuries sustained by Prussia, and recorded here, 
is not generally known ; it serves to develope the character of 
juonaparte, by proving, that he considered no measures too 
ase, or too dishonourable, which were necessary, ur conduciye, 
to the accomplishment of his own ambitious plans. 


~ “Tyrants, who jadge of others by themselves, are always suspi- 
cious of those whom they have offended. Buonaparte, well con- 
vinced that the King of Prussia would be too well justified in break- 
re his fatal engagements, determined to assure himself of bis 
fidelity, by granting him, like the princes of Spain, the honour of 
throwing himself voluntarily into the aims of his ally, and his arrest 
consequently ordered. To escape this violence, the king promptly 
betook himself to Breslaw ; where he had the mortification \o heat 
himself accused of perfidy, by that very man from whose infamous 
treachery he had with difficulty escaped,” 


And yet it is with the man who could be guilty of this “ in- 
famous treachery,” of the man who kidnapped and murdered 
the Duc D’Enghien, in violation of the rights of neutral 
sine of the law of nations, and, indeed, of every law human 

and. divine ; of the man, who while he professed a readiness 
to sign a treaty at Chatillon, sent’ private instructions to 
postpone the surrender of the fortresses, which he consented 
to “cede, till he could again try the chance of a battle ; itis 
with this man, we say, that that sagacious. politician, Mr. 
Whitbread, would have his Majesty's government again treat ; 
would have them again place a reliance on his good faith, for 
the security of any engagements into which he might enter, 
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and for the’ permdnence of peace! “Would Mr. Whitbread, 
Be it asked, consent to give credit to any publican, who had 
frequently deceived him’; who had broken his word, had dis- 
ionored his notes, had cheated and defrauded ‘him. in every 

sible way ? If he would not, on what principle is it that Ke 
would advise a nation to adopt a line of conduct, which he, as 
an individual, would studiously avoid? The truth is, that 
with a man restrained by no principle, bound by no obligation, 
on whom nor religion, nor honour, nor oaths, have the smallest 
influence, or impose the smallest restraint, no treaty can be 
formed on which the other contracting party can rely for the 
performance of a single stipulation which it contains. Our 
readers will form some idea, both of the physical resources of 
France, and of the iron despotism exercised to call them into 
action, when they find her, after the enormous drains on her 

pulation, during more than twenty years of continued war- 
fare, closed, too, by the destractive campaign in Russia, 
bringiig into the field such a force as the author assigns to 
her, on the opening of the campaign of 1813. 


** Napoleon rushed to. the war, as'to his revenge. To the hyper- 
boles of his Senate, to the menaces ‘ of his power,’ ‘ the force of his 
genius,” and ‘the flight of his avenging eagles,” before which his 
enemies ought to tremble, were added reinforcements, that partook 
more of ‘reality, and resources more serious, A new levy of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men was organized. Eighty thousand 
men, from the first ban, were called to the frontiers, and the power 
of refusal was denied them. Under the title of ‘ Guards of Honour,” 
and as a signal favour, the young men, whom, until now, their 
tiches, or their rank, had exempted from the plebeian conscriptions, 
were torn from every distinguished and moble family. ‘The former 
laws which secured those who had purchased their exemptions, or 
were serving by substitute, were violated withont scruple, and the 
whole of France seemed to be convoked to its own funéral obsequies, 
After those grand manceuvres, and the developement of those 
immense forces, Napoleon quitted Paris and France, which 40 few of 
those who accompanied him were ever to see again.” 


Is it not incredible, that a nation which had experienced the 
dreadful effects of this horrid despotism, which thys subject- 
ed the persons and the property of all its inhabitants to the 
will and caprice of a heartless and vindictiv tyrant, should, 
when once rid of him, again submit to have their soil polluted 
by his presence, again submit even to his nominal sway, fora 
single moment? ‘There exists not, we venture to assert, 
another nation on the face of the globe which would allow 
itself to be so disgraced, so trampled upon. And yet this, 
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forsvoth, assumes the appellation of the Great Natton.—Great 
‘in.crimes | Magnanimous in submission | Noble in patience | 
In action, atrocious ; in passiveness, ignominious. 


_ According to the official calculations he took the field with 
ee ed thousand men ; and, if we add the contingents of 
theallies, who yet remained faithful to him, his effective force amount. 
ed. to nearly that number.* It is true, that neatly two thirds were 
composed of new levies. The towns in Poland, and on the Oder, 
which we yet retained, were also occupied by numerous garrisons, - 
We cannot reckon them at less than seventy thousand men, of whom 
forty-eight thousand were in Poland, and the remainder on the Oder 
The event proved that this disposition of the troops was ill-judged, 
Garrison towns are always the pledge of victory, and the prize of 
the conqueror. The seventy thousand excellent troops, of whom 
Buonaparte deprived himself by shutting them up in these places, 
would probably bave added more to his forces, than the necessity of 
opposing them by corps of observations, subtracted from the enemy's, 
This error of the man who had been long esteemed tbe first General 
in Europe, was not the only one attributed to him in this campaign, a 
campaign which was, properly speaking, his last. He again, fora 
while, snatched some favours from fortune; but the result of the 
whole, similar tothe retreat from Moscow, and even more disgrace- 
ful, because. he had not now to contend with the climates ‘ which 
could» alone overcome genius and courage, brought after it, by 
necessary consequence, the reverses and the issue of the campaign of 
Paris, in which the hero vanished, and the man of infuriate passions, _ 
and disappointed ambition, was seen even to leat himself in the Con- 


vulsions of agony,” 
The campaign of 1813 opened, as it is well known, by the 





* ** The grand army on the Elbe amounted to one hundred 
thousand men, the conscription of 1813 to three hundred thousand. 
The levy of the Guards of Honovr formerly amounted to ten thou- 
sand men, but the senatus-consultus of April 3d augmented that 
force to one hundred and eighty thousand men. To these must be 
added all the troops who, without being enclosed in the garrison- 
towns, were not with the Vice-Roy. We do not mention heie the 
Jevy of three hundred thousand men which was ordered, January 
(poe pg those who had marched from the interior, to ‘joit 
the grand army ;, but some of them were actively « mployed, after the 
organization of the national guards, who, on the departure of 
Napoleon, found themselves charged with the defence of many of the 

partments.” : 
e*+ At Dantzick were thirty thousand men, at Modelin eight 
théusatid, at "Thorn five ‘thousand five hundred, at Zamose foor 
thousand, Ceentoschau nine hundred, Stetin, on the line of the 
Gder, twas: guarded by nine thousand men, Glogau‘ by six thousand, 
anid Casttin and Spandau by three thousand each.” 
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battle of Lutzen, which was fought on the second of May, | 
and was attended with great slaughter; but with no decisive 
advantage on either side. As usual, Buonaparte published a 


lying bulleui, in which he increased the number of the allies 
to duud!c the number of his own, and claimed a complete vic- 


for the Prench, That battle,” stated the bulletin, 
te bike » “underbolt, has crumbled to dust all the chimerical 
 hoves and eager calculations of the dismemberment of the 
“ empire. “he dark contrivances woven by the Cabinet of 


St. Jamvs’s, bave, in an instant, been destroyed, like the 
* Gordian Knot by the sword of Alexander.” 


_ In a word, the hope of causing the star of France to retrograde 
was to be tor ever renounced, and the counsellors who wished to dis- 
member the empire of France, and humble the emperor, preparea 
guly the destraction of their own sovereigns.” 


It was acknowledged, however, amidst all these lies and this 
vain-bousting, that the French army had lost ten thousand 
men ; that all their manceavres had been anticipated by the 
allies, and that their centre had given way. 


“ It was evident,” says our author, ‘* that the enemy effected his 
retreat undisturbed, and that that retreat was the consequence of 
‘choice, and not of compulsion; for the number of prisoners was ine 
tigdificant, and none of their wounded were abandoned on the field 

batile, while it was thickly strewed with ours. We read in the 
bulletin, that ‘ the field of battle offered a spectacle the most touche 
ing,’ and that the young seldiers who were wounded ceased their groans, 
tocry, ‘ Long live the Emperor !' as he passed over the plain. But 
history will add, thai that field soon offered a spectacle the most dread~ 
Jul and execruble, and that, as the reward of their generous devotion 
to the service, these wounded men were horribly crushed under the feet 
of the horses, and under the wheels of the equipages of this very Na- 
poleon, in a rapid movement, occasioned hy-an unexpected hourru of the 
enemy.” 


_ So far, indeed, were the ailies from being defeated, that they 
sepelled every attack, remained masters of the field, and offer- 
€d to renew the battle the next day. This is acknowledged by 
theauthor, On the 19th, 20th, and 2ist, were fought the 
battles. of Bautzen and Warchen, which were equally inde- 
cisive with the former. The Rassians and Prussians, it will be 
Temembered, studiously avoided an action of so decisive a 
nature as to risk their whole force, becavse Austria had not 
yet declared herself; and, in the doubtful attitude, which she 
still pursued, it was prudent, and indeed necessary, for the 
allies to keep, as‘it were, an unbroken army in the field: A 
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few days after these actions, a suspension of arms was agreed 
on, and the negotiations for peace were opened at Prague, 
under the mediation of Austria. 

Prussia, aware that she was fighting for her very existence, 
strained every nerve to prepare for a renewal of the conflict, 
She ‘availed herself of the short interval of repose to arm her 
population, to call out her Landwehr, and her Landsturm, 
Phis appeal to the loyalty of her people called forth the most 


vidlent exclamations from Buonaparte, whose journals repre- 


sented it as’ ** contrary to the law of nations, and unworth 
of a civilized people,” though, as Mr. Giraud remarks, “ these 
same journals, a few months afterwards, vehemently urged and 
commanded the French people to adopt it as the ouly means to 
$ave their country.” 


** History will remark, that while the negotiations continued, the 
grosscst ipsults, proceeding from the office of police, were inserted in 
the journals, 6ycommand, against the Russian minister, Mr. Anstet- 
tein ;,and that while Napoleon professed the most pacific disposi- 
tions, he accused the English of paralizing (palsying) the operations 
of the congress. The English always did every thing in France, 
This was so often répeated, that, at length, it was literally fulfilled.” 


During the armistice, Buonaparte suddenly quitted the army, 
and hastened to Mentz, where the lady he called his empress 


had been summoned to meet him, and it was supposed that . 


this interview was the consequence of a plan formed for seizing 
the person of the emperor of Austriay with a view to prevent 


his aceession to the alliance against France. Supposing this — 


to be a calumny,” observes our author, most pertinently, 


“ such calumnies are seldom propagated except with regard 
to those who deserve suspicion ; nor are crimes, like this, laid 
to the charge of any who are not well known to be guilty.” 
In short, infamous as this plan was, it could add little ot 
nothing to the infamy of Buonaparte’s character. 

The armistice being at an end, Austria, on the 12th August, 
joined the allies, published a declaration of war against France, 
and brought one hundred and fifty thousand men into the field. 
Buopaparte called a council of war, whose advice he rejected 
of course, and ‘ollowed his own headstrong will. It was the 
opinion of the Generals, that he should quit Saxony, and rétire 
towards the Rhine, instead of meeting his enemies in a pos 

tion pregnant with advantages such as Bohemia afforded. “ 


* It offered for their retreat an impregnable position formed by f 


hand of nature ; and being enabled to act thence on our right aug. 


on our réar, they would soon render it impossible for us to advance oF 
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toretreat. It was said that Napoleon was convinced that this opinion 
was perfectly rational, but that Ais glory would not permit.bim to 
retreat. He therefore made his Uispositions to attack, at once, on the 
left, the right, and in front, Prussia, Bohemia, and Silesia.” 


Nothing could shew not merely the obstinacy and the vanity, 
but the defective knowledge and skill of Buonaparte, more than 
his perseverance ina plan so pregnant with danger as this. 
Itwas given out by him, and repeated by his slaves at Paris, that 
an oficer of distinction in his army, General Jomini, had, 
during the armistice, deserted to the enemy, and been con- 
sequently shot. The truth was, that the General pointed out 
the necessity of a retrograde movement so strongly and so 
satisfactorily, that the tyrant, having no arguments to oppose 
to him, had recourse to his favourite weapons, insults and 
abuse. And Jomini, knowing the temper of the man he had 
todeal with, who had moreover threatened his life, very pru- 
dently left his camp, and entered into the Russian service. 
Jomini was an officer of superior merit ; he wrote the well- 
known parallel between the campaigns of Frederick the Great 
and those of Buonaparte, in which he displayed a profound 
knowlege of military tactics, and very considerable talents. 

A bird’s-eye view of the disastrous campaigns in Germany 
is here taken, the events of which are impartially, though 
pi ena detailed, After his fate was decided by the battle 


ipsig— 


“ It was no more a retreat, but a precipitate flight, which saved the 
feeble remains of six hundred thousand men. Tue Guvarps oF 
NarpoLeon cur THEMSELVES A PASSAGE THROUGH THE Frenca 
WHO THRONGED ACROSS THE BRIDGE OF THE PLEISS, AND soow 
THE GUNPOWDER, LIGHTED AT HIS COMMAND, BY DESTROYING 
THE BRIDGE, ONCE MORE PRESERVED, WITH THE SACRIFICE OF 
A THIRD OF HIS ARMY, THAT: MAN, WHO, IN SO MANY DIS< 
ASTERS, FROM HIS FLIGHT FROM EGYPT, TO THE TREATY OF 
FoNTAINBLEAU, THOUGHT ONLY HOW TO SAVE HIMSELF.” 


It was at first reported, in France, that this bridge was 
blown up by the mistake of a corporal; afterwards Colonel 
Montfort, who was not there at all, had the honour of it; but 
it was’ destroyed, as Mr. Giraud says, by Buonaparte’s own 
order, and for the purpose of securing his own retreat. 


_ Buonaparte’s retreat had nearly been cut off by the Bava-. 


Hans, under the gallant General Wrede, at Hanau, where he 
Stopped the fugitives for two days. On the third, however, 
they succeeded by a stratagem in making their escape to 
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Mentz, where Buonaparte arrived on the second of No. 
vember. . 


‘* He found that the most disastrous reports had preceded him 
through the whole frontier, he was considered as lost, and public 
© inion expressed itself with energy. To reanimate their” (whose ») 
‘* spirits he had recourse to his accustomed aud incorrigible decep- 
tions. He dispatched couriers along the whole course of the Rhine, 
with a proclamation, announcing that the Emperor had exterminated 
the Bavarians and Austrians at Hanau, and that the return of the 
* August Sovereign’ would dissipate every fear ‘ of the ulterior pro- 
jects of the enemy.’ 

‘* With these new promises he terminated the campaign of 
1813,—promises terrifying to those who remembered the false and 
boastful predictions with which th. campaign bad opened, ‘ that 
Germany had nothing to fear from the barbarians,’ and that they 
would soon be driven back with sad discomfiture. ‘The reiteration 
of these promises so often broken, and these predictions so completely 
falsified, afforded only melancholy and frightful auspices, and which 
the campaign of 1914 too well justified. We shall presently see 
Lim commencing, and terminating, it, with the same characters of 
in providence and obstinacy, and with all the signs of that spirit of 
inconsideration and error, 


* Fatal forerunner of the fall of kings,’ 


which socn consummated his destruction. But ere then it caused us 
to share in those calamities, in which, at his command, we had 
involved every neighbouring nation, and made the too-blind instrv- 
ments of his ambition partake of that chastisement which eternal 
justice has reserved for those who are insolent in prosperity.” 


The losses of this campaign were enormous. M. Giraud 
admits, that after the battle of Leipzig, the three succeeding 
days * placed in the power of the enemy forty thousand men, 
three hundred pieces of cannon, a thousand ammunition wag- 
sons, and immense magazines.” 


“ Every sueceeding day of the retreat had witnessed the abandon- 
ment and the destruction of equipages of every kind, to accelerate 
the march of the troops. The affairs of Hanau deprived us ol 
nearly forty thousand more, who were either taken prisoners, oF 
killed, or wounded, or abandoned on the field of batile, that the 
flight of the despot might not be retarded; and the route of the 
army as far as Mayence, (.Ventz,) was easily traced by the dead 
bodies of the soldiers, and the wrecks of the baggage. Add to these 
forty thonsand more, who were transported in fifteen days from 
Leipzig to Frankfort, with their wounds undress:d ; who were then 
driven back from the borders of their native country, that the sight of 
them might not expose the falsehood of Nupoleon's declarations ; and 
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who, alandoned Leyond the Rhine, spread there a contagious epidemic, 
to which the greater part of them fell victims, Our loss in this cam- 
paign ercveded three hundred thousand men. The number of ptison- 
ers was computed at one hundred and eighty seven thousand four 
hundred and sixty two, and nine hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken. The ammunition waggons taken or destroyed were not less 
than three or four thousand.” 


Such were the fraits of the mad ambition of this rapacious 
and vindictive tyrant, in a single campaign; a campaign 
rashly begun, ignorantly conducted, and profligately termi- 
nated. ‘This and the preceding campaign in Russia, exhibited 
the character of Buonaparte, to the Continent of Europe, in 
anew light; they dispelled the delusive charm of his boasted 
invincibility ; they stripped him of the meretricious glory which 
conquest, however obtained, bestows, in vulgar apprehension ; 
and they shewed him defeated, flying, and disgraced, It is 
in the hour of peril, in the season of calamity, that the mind 
of agreat man, of a great General, in particular, developes 
its powers, and rises superior to circumstances. But what 
was the conduct of Napoleone Buonaparte, at this period of 
trial? Did it display one symptom of greatness, one solitary 
proof of superior taient, one single mark even of fertility of 
resource ? ~The voice of history, confirmed by the unanimous 
testimony of millions of witnesses, will answer—NoT ONE. 
At Acra,-nt Marengo, in Russia, and in Germany, he mani- 
fested a littleness of mind, a baseness of spirit, a poverty of 
intellect, and a cruelty of disposition, which tended to aggra- 
vate the disasters of defeat, to enhance the dangers and 
difficulties of retreat, and to excite, at once, beth contempt 
and abhorrence. The military blunders which ke committed 
during these campaigns, the ‘total neylect even of the ordinary 
means for securing a retreat, in the event of disaster; the 
contempt with which he treated the advice of his most expe- 
rienced commanders ; his selfish care of his own person, and 
his barbarous abandonment of his faithful, though misguided, 
followers ; all combined to destroy even his faintest pretension 
tothe character of a great General, which has been, inconsi- 
derately, allotted to him, while they prove him to be as desti- 
tute of every noble feeling of the heart, as impervious to every 
generous impulse of the mind. We shall now suffer Mr, 
Giraud to paint the situation in which Buonaparte had placed 
himself and the country, at the close of the campaign of 1813. 
French authority is not liable, in the minds of many, to the 
same objections as they attach to British authority ; and, in 
truth, a Frenchman’s love of his country, (which is most 
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honourable to him, when it does not betray him into falsehood 
or injustice, with regard to foreigners,) affords a sure gua- 
rantee aguiust any exaggeration of her losses, misfortunes, or 
dangers. 


*€ Tt had often been vaunted, that one Campaign, or that even 
one decisive baitle, of Buonaparte, had decided the fate of a nation, 
Elis defeat now decided the fate of the Continent, and broke the 
sceptre of iron with which he had oppressed the world. In 1812, 
he held a great part of Europe under his immediate domination, while 
Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, groaned under the yoke of his 
alliance. In 1813, the whole of Europe was in arms against him, and 
he was reduced to France alone, such as it was, wheu he usurped its 
throne. The immense mcnopoly of coionial produce, which he exclu. 
sively poseessed, the contributions of war from every country whither 
his influence extended, and, finally the riches of France itself seem- 
ed to have supplied him with inexhaustible resources. Every foreign 
sesource immediately vanished with the monstrous chimera of the 
continental system, and nothing remained athome, but an adminis 
tration in disorder, salaries in arrear, expeaces infinitely exceeding 
his revenue, and that destructive loss of credit, the fruit and the 
index of the excess of his wants, and his total inability to retrieve 
his circumstances. YVhe battles of Smolensko, Borodino, Krasuoe, 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and Hanau, had proved with what inferior force 
it was possible to resist him; and the issue of the campaign had 
lett it beyond doubt that, with equal forces, he could be beaten, 
and that with superiority of numbers he could be absolutely crushed. 
Finally he had not been able to preserve a single part of the gigantic 
edifice which was his own proper work, and the commencement of 
his ruin caused well-founded distrust of the ability which he would 
exhibit in the defence of that empire, with which the French peo- 
ple hid entrusted him. It must, nevertheless, be acknowledged, 
that, though, surrounded with the wrecks of his former greatness, 
he remained undismayed, and placed the whole of France in the 
most formidable and imposing attitude, the frontiers yet untouched 
and unbroken, and the fortresses defended by numerous garrisons, 
promised long to arrest the progress of the troops who might attempt 
to force these barriers. It is true that the departments at the feet 
of the Pyrenees had been invaded, but no fatal or dangerous blow 
was feared from that quarter, and the line of the Rhine was regarded 
as an impregnable defence, which would arrest the advance of the 
enemy. ‘Tranquil in the midst of Paris, Napoleon, by his own au- 
thority alone, increased the indirect taxes, and received from the 
senate three hundred thousand conscripts. To these were added ene 
hundred and twenty thousand men, taken from the former classes, 
aid many compliments on the courage with which he had combatted 
every obstacle, and the ability with which he had surmounted all. 
He modestly answered, that no events could rise superior to France, 
erto himself.” 
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It is impossible to withhold the reflections which erise in the 
mind, on the perusal of this statement. Buonuaparte, tranquil 
amidst surrounding desolation, reminds us of * Nero fiddling, 
while Rome was burning.” dts was not the tranquillity arising 
from the consciousness of having done his duty, though he had 
been disappointed in his hopes ; it was not the quiet of a 
magnanimous mind, which disaster could not shake, and which 
rose elastic from the pressure of misfortune. Dut it was the 
brutal apathy of a barbarian, looking without remorse on the 
injuries he had inflicted, the desolation which he had spread, 
aad the slaughter which he had committed ; congratulating 
himself on his own escap¢ from peril, though marked by dis- 
honour; and intent only on collecting fresh victims for the 
sword. ‘The absence of dismay arose from the absence of 
immediate danger. His was not the magnanimous calmness 
of a defeated hero; but the sullen indifference of a_ foiled 
tyrant. ‘he destruction of millions, never created in the 
breast of Buonaparte even a momentary regret; oceans of 
blood, violated females, murdered peasants, and towns and 
villages reduced to ruins, never drew from that gloomy recess 
even one involuntary sigh! 

It will be seen, by Mr. Giraud’s account, that, notwith- 
standing the enormous losses sustained in the two preceding 
campaigns, still a sufficiency of physical resources remained 
to defend France against the dangers of invasion. ‘The 
fortresses were all amply garrisoned and provisioned ; and a 
fresh army of conscripts was ready at the tyrant’s call, These 
might be placed in the garrison towns, and the veteran troops 
taken from thence. At all events, France, it appears, con- 
tained a sufficient force, if ably directed, to secure the country 
against the irruptions of a foreign force. What, then, are 
we to think of the talents of a man, who having this force at 
his absolute disposal, could make no betier stand than 
Buonaparte made, could suffer the capital of his kingdom to 
be subdued, and the diadem to be torn from his brows? And 
yet this is the man who was, forsooth, “ to rise superior to 
all events,” and who is still, by some infatuated individuals, 
considered to he a Great General. | 

At this crisis, Buonaparte bethought himself of his Council 
of Mutes whom, in derision no doubt, he wicknamed the 
Fegislative Body ; and through whom he hoped to reinstate 
himself in the public opinion. And for the latter purpose, he 
professed great moderation, declaring his only wish to be, to 
preserve the integrity of the French empire, though his own 
Journals gave the lie to his professions. 
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‘« [t is certain that the legislative body offered him sufficient means 
to conquer peace, and to confirm his power, if he had really desired 
a peace sure and honourable, and would have been contented with 
power just and moderate. For the first time during thirteen years, 
the legitimate organ of the nation addressed the despot in the lan. 
guage of truth. Some well-informed men, whose courage was at 
that moment equal to the important duties required of them, demand. 
ed of him, that be should state frankly and openly to the enemy the 
real nature of his pretensions, and that, in (he interior, despotism 
and arbitrary power should be replaced by the law and the constitu. 
tion. On these conditions, the legislative body promised him a gene- 
sal and spontaneous rising of the l’rench people in his favour,” 


The author adds, that if Buonaparte would have accepted 
these cvuditions, a general movement of the people would 
have taken place, and the empire would have been saved, 
Those who knew his duplicity trembled lest he should accept 
them, and by this means, have acquired a dangerous popularity, 
But their fears were groundless ;— 


** His natural obstinacy, the shame of submitting to those over 
whom he had rulsd with a rod of iron, and especially of appearing to 


‘be deceived in the system of government which he had adopted, 


decided him violently to break with the legislative body.” 


It is said that some of Buonaparte’s parasites proposed “ to 
shoot the committee of the legislative body who had dared to 
utter the word daw.” And, Marar, his present Secretary.of 
State, Monrasiver, and Mors, are mentioned as the most 
obsequious of his slaves on this occasion. 


‘* In dismissing the legislative body, Napoleon assembled the 
principal of the members at the palace of the Thuilleries, and 
addressed to them a discourse, or rather a series of invectives, 80 
violent, and mingled with such strange expressions, that history will 
soubtless quote it, a%.a proot of the disorder of his intellects, who 
wished to be solely entrusied with the defence of a great empire.” 


In a note on this passage, the author tells us, that— 


* Those before whom this singular harangue was pronounced, 
were struck with such astonishment, that every one easily recollected 
many parts of it. The recollections of several of the members were 
combined together, and a faithful report of this philippic was printed 
in the journals, at the end of April. I will transcribe a few of the 
passages for the amusement of my readers. 

“| have suppressed,”’ said he abruptly, ‘the printing of your 
address. It is incendiary. Eleven-twelfths of the legislative body 
are good citizens, but the twelfth part is composed of factious me? 
and bad citizens.” (How happenea it that he abused enly tbe 
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twelfth? The committee had been formed, and the address voted, 
by the majority.) ‘* L’ainé is a traitor sold to England.” (A 
monarch has a right to pass judgment on a traitor, a tyrant only 
injares and calumniates a citizen.) ‘“‘ Is it then at the moment when 
you onght to unite to chase the enemy from our frontiers, that you 
exact from me the change of the constitution?” (They only 
demanded of him the executicn cf that which he had sworn ; because 
citizens will fight courageously for their laws, their independence, 
and their country, while slaves unwillingly arm at the caprice of their 
master.) ‘* You are not the representatives of the nation, but the 
deputies of the departments.” (What then is the legislative body, 
if it be not the representative of the people?) ‘* The legislative body 
is only a part of the state, and cannot be compared with the council of 
state, and the senate,’ (who were held in little estimation by hime 
The legislative body was a part of the state, almost less thau nothing! 
What ideas of the government, and the constitution!) ‘* 1 was 
elected by four millions of Frenchmen to mount this throne.” (Four 
millions! that istoo much!) ‘* I alone am the representative of 
the people. Why do you wish to charge yourself with such a burden ? 
This throne does not consist of wood covered with velvet. THe 
THRONE IS MYSELF. If you would believe me, I would yield tothe 
enemy more than he demands of me.” (Lhe legislative body only 
demanded peace, and the abandonment of all destructive plans of 
conquest beyond our natural boundaries. Napoleon had himselt 
declared in the face of the nation that he pretended to nothing more. 
If then the enemy demanded less than this, Napoleon had falsely said 
that he sincerely wished for peace. He is the only incendiary. 
He alone is chargeable with this parricidal war.) ‘* You shall have 
peace inthree months, or 1 will perish.” (or this time, at least, 
the half of his promise was realized, and yet not with his consent.) 
“Igo to seek the enemy, and I shall overthrow him.” (Vain 
boasting!) ‘* Tam at the head of this nation, because the consti-~ 
tution of the government pleases me.” (That we can easily believe : 
bat, in good logic, and real justice, we ought to enquire whether 
this constitution also pleased the nation. ‘* If France exacted a new 
constitution, I should say to Aer, choose another king.” (They 
would joyfully follow this advice.) ‘ Jt is against me that the enemy 15 
erasperated more then against France.” (A proof that your cause was 
Net ours.) ** Return to your houses, and if I find among you a false 
impression of the report, I will introduce it into the Moniteur, and ac- 
company it with notes and illustrations of my own.” (If you have such 
formidable means to confound and overthrow the factious, why avoid 
discussion ?) * Supposing that I have been to blame, you ought not 
tohave reproached me publicly. The dirty linen is washed privately 
in the house, and the whole world is not summoned to see the opera- 
tion." (Force of logic is here united to elegance of expression !) 
“France has more need of me than I have need of France.” It 
Would be well if you would tell us of what use you have ever been ? 

Would be generous also, since you have no need of her, to release her 
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from the two millions which she is compelled to pay for your support, 
and which would be much better employed in paying the pensions 
of the wounded, the victims of your ambition, whom you found 
it convenient to abandon, and in discharging the arrears of the salaries 
of the public functionaries, and the servants of the crown, whom 
you were too artful any longer to pay, and who were deprived of 
the very necessaries of life, that you might secure to yourself the 
contents of the treasury. Since your elevation has already cost us 
so much, could you not enable us to make a better bargain of your 
fall ? 

‘« In addition to the pensions which were guaranteed to Buona. 
parte and his family by the allies, in a secret treaty previous to his 
abdication, he has reserved to himself the private savings of many 
years, and, itis said, that these spoils of Earope will furnish him with 
a revenue of twenty millions.” 


If this last assertion be correct, (but we have looked in yain 
for any cavtain proof of its correctness in the treaty) surely 
the generosity of the allies subdued their prudence ; and, in 
their magnanimity towards a fallen enemy, they forgot their 
justice to oppressed Europe. But of that treaty we shal? have 
more to say hereafter. As to the language of Buonaparte to his 
levislative body, it was such as they deserved at his hands, and 
as every nation deserves which submits to have the chains of 
slavery imposed on it by the hand of a low-born and _blood- 
stained usurper. It betrayed, however, the true temper and 
disposition of the man, and, as such, it may be useful at the 
present crisis. 

Buonaparte now percetved that he must have a new war to 
wage on French ground. Aware of the spirit that was spreading 
in Germany, and fearful that it would prevent the success of 
any future attacks on that country, he abused the king ol 
Prussia for rousing the population of his kingdom to arms, 
which he represented as “a barbarous measure,” while he 
himself called upon every Frenchman to arm, and to harass and 
annoy the enemy in every posstble way. ; 

The allies, meanwhile, crossed the Rhine without opposi- 
tion, and advanced on the frontiers of Frauce, in seven dil- 
ferent directions. 


“ Their enterprize was favoured by one of the greatest military 
faults with which Buonaparte can be reproached. He left in the 
fortifications on the Elbe, as he had already done on the Vistula and the 
Oder, an army of ove hundred thousand veteran soldiers, whose expe- 
rienced valour would have been better employed in the defence of the 
Rhine. By another fault of the same nature, and which was not less 
alvantageous to the allies, corps of excellent troops were crowded 
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too great numbers in different parts of the interior, who still more 
weakened the French army, without being useful in any respect. 
Some persons have thought, that this was the bold conception of 
genius, and that it was his intention to leave this imposing force as a 
reserve, to act, as time and opportunity might permit, in the rear ef 
the enemy. But the general opinion of military men is, that this 
did not enter into the combinations which he had formed, and that it 
was the result of the total want of any concerted plan, either to pre- 
vent, or to arrest, the invasion.” 


Such was the great skill of this renowned commander, who, 
when his cause, his power, and even his life, were at stake, 
had no combined plan of operations to avert the impending 
danger, or to prove that the character which he had assumed, 
had been justly acquired ! 

(To be concluded tn our next.) 
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Pearce’s Treatise on the Abuses of the Laws. 
(Concluded from p. 385.) 


farre is no one object of internal police which requires so 
much the attention of the legislature, of the government, and 
of the magistracy, as the present management and conduct of 
public houses. ‘The scene of iniquity which Mr. Pearce has 
disclosed respecting them, is surely sufficient to rouse the 
vigilance of the public, to a subject more directly connected 
with the public morals, and, consequently, with the welfare 
and preservation of the state, than almost anyother, That 
abuses, the most flagitious in themselves, and the most per- 
uiclous in their influence, exist in every branch of this busi- 
ness, from the publican to the magistrate, inclusively, none but 
the wilfully blind, or the interestedly perverse, will venture to 
deny. The two greatest evils from which, indeed, as from a 
centre, all the other abuses diverge, are, the encroachments 
of opulent brewers, and the venality, or something very like 
\, of magistrates. 

The brewers and distillers, (but chiefly the former) have 
already succeeded in getting by much the greater part of the 
public houses, in the metropolis, and its vicinity, into their 
awn hands; and as these acquisitions increase progressively, 
atho very remote period théy will, probably, have succeeded 
in becoming the proprietors of nearly every public house. 
The publicans, then, are the mere servants or agents of the 
wewers ; slaves to their will, and subjects of their power, 
compelled to accept and retail any miserable trash which the 
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latter may send them, under the denomination of heer, 
wholly regardless of the health of their customers. A sense 
of his dependent situation naturally renders the publican 
careless of his own conduct, and indifferent to the pre. 
servation of regularity and order in his house. | His lieense 
being an object of little concern, the dread of its boss, the 
severest punishment that can attach to his misconduet, has 
no effect on his mind. This, then, is one great cause of 
disorder in public houses, most injurious to society, by 
encouraging idleness, dissipation, and every species of im- 
morality, in the lower classes of people; disorders which 
it is alike the interest and the duty of those entrusted with 
the administration of justice, to cheek and to repress. The 
great remedy for this evil, would be a law to incapacitate 
any brewer, or distiller, from being the proprietor of a public 
house. Mr. Sheridan once gave notice of his intention to 
propose such a law, but this intention, if ever seriously 
entertained, was never earried into effect. ‘That government, 
however, which would frame such a Jaw, and promote its 
enactment, would be entitled to the gratitude, not only of 
the present generation, but of generations yet to come. 

The next. means by which this evil is increased is, the 
facility with which magistrates, for reasons best known to 
thémselves, grant licenses. In many districts, the brewers 
and distillers, who are in the commission, though disqualified 
from attendance at license meetings, have a complete ascen- 
dancy over-the bench; and procure licenses for any houses 
they please. ‘This is done by intrigue, by connection, by 
yelationship, or by intimacy, with the other magistrates; 
who, good-natured souls, are willing to oblige a brother, and 
delicately to compliment away their own solemn obligations, 
apd the public good. Parties, and dinners, given apropos, 
have wonderful influeuce in producing the desired effect, and 
many a teense las been, uotoriously, purchased by a haunch 
of venisoa, a turtle, or a pipe of wine. Hence. the mags 
tracy are to be reproached, and severely too, for a very gross 
dereliction of duty, and for contributing very materially te 
the growth of those disorders, “which they are. bound to 
repress ; and to the spread of those immoral and dishonest 
practices, which they are called upon to detect and to punish. 
Por where there’ exists suiicient influence te obtain a license 


for an improper house, it will prevail as an impediment © 


the removal of the license for disorderly conduct, And 
hence, the public is doubly injured. 
The only points left for the consideration of magistrates, 
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when applied to for a license for a public-house, are first, 
whether there exist any necessity for a house in the given 
situation; and, if such necessity be evident, then, secondly, 
whether the applicant for the license be a proper person to be 
entrusted with it. ‘hese are the objects to which the attention 
of the magistrates should be exclusively confined. But 
instead of this, the first inquiry made is—to whom does the 
house belong ? And the answer to this single, but significant, 
question, not unfrequently, decides the fate of a license !* 
Nay, to such a pitch is this profligacy sometimes carried, 
and so open and bare-faced has it become, that a house con- 
demned, one year, as improper to be licensed, from its locality, 
has the next year been licensed as proper, though the only 
change which has taken place has been a change of pro- 
prietor. And will not the public be fully justified in che- 
rishing suspicions of venality from such conduct in magis- 
trates? Is it not calculated to give birth to such suspicions ? 
And does it not, in some instances, at least, proceed from 
that source? ‘These are questions which we shall leave our 
readers to answer for themselves. 

Instead of adhering to the strict line of their duty, which 
is so plainly chalked out for them by the law, that the most 
uneducated may understand, and the most stupid cannot 
misconceive, it, the magistrates, forsooth! set themselves up 
for considerate guardians of property. If a brewer, for in- 
stance, represents, through the medium of his clerk, or of 
some magistrate present, who is nearly related to him, that 
he has expended a considerable sum of money in the purchase, 


enews 





* We state it as a fact, that a person wishing to obtain a licence 
for a new-house, applied to the clerk to the magistrates in whose 
district the house was situated, for advice respecting the regular 
mode of application. The first enquiry of this clerk was, of whom 
be meant to buy his beer? The person mentioned the name of 
a respectable brewer. The clerk replied, that he could not, in that 
case, get a license ; but that if he would buy his beer of another 
brewer, whom he named, (and who was very nearly related to one 
of the licensing magistrates of the district), he would ensure his 
license. The person, however, refused to do this; and his appli- 
eation failed. 

In another district, a similar intention was avowed by an individual, 
which, coming to the ears of a favoured brewer, his clerk informed 
the intended applicant, that unless be would consent to purchase 
his beer of his employers, he should not have his license. The 


a would not consent to this proposal, and was uuable to procyre 
icense, 
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or repairs, or erection, of the house, for which a license jg 
solicited ;—as the case may be;—a declamation will imme. 
diately follow, on the sacred rights of property; as much 
misplaced, indeed, as a dissertation on the Chinese language, 
but it has its effect; it is suffered to remove every objection, 
however solid ;—and the license is granted. Some magistrate, 
more liberal than his brethren, and having no motive of 
interest, but his near connection with a great brewery, will 
oppose to the plain directions of the law, the more candid 
piinciples of equity ; by maintaining that the magistrates 
are not to be bound by the positive letter of the statute, but 
are to square their decisions by more liberal notions ; are to 
consider the fitness of things; and to reflect on the gross 
injustice of punishing an innocent and praise-worthy pro- 
prietor, for the offences of a worthless and guilty tenant, 
This man will candidly admit, that the conduct of the indi- 
vidual appiying for the license is most objectionable, and so 
bad, indeed, that the magistrates would not be justified in 
granting him a license. But, then, the proprietor should not 
suffer for his iniquity;—time should be allowed him to seek 
fora more eligible tenant. If it be alleged, that the time 
is past for such an application, an easy remedy is supplied; 
the clerk of the license-meeting is instructed to have a blank 
license signed, and to fill it up with the name of the tenant, 
wherever that tenant shall be found ;---or else, as is now fre- 
quently the case, the brewer’s clerk attends, and has the 
license made out in his name, which he transfers to the tenant 
when found. Now, in all these proceedings, there is 2 
flagrant, and unprincipled, violation of law. The whole 
transaction, indeed, is illegal ; for the law does not authorize 
magistrates to grant a license to any person, but to one who 
is actually in possession of, and resident in, the house, pro- 
posed to be licensed at the time of the application. This 
profligacy, for it deserves no better name, is extended yet 
farther, for instances are.not wanting, in which a license has 
been granted to a house not in existence; to a house, of 
which the foundations were not yet laid. How any men, 
holding the high and dignified situation of magistrates, can 
Stoop to degrade themselves by such dishonourable, such 
dishonest, conduct, it would be difficult to conceive, were 
not the power of interest to subdue all noble principles and 
feelings in the human mind fully ascertained. 

The public mischief flowing from this corrupt source, § 
setious and extensive, beyond the conception: of ordinary 
ghservers. Magistrates, by the admission of a false pr 
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ciple of action, of an erroneous rule of conduct, deprive 
themselves of all efficient controul, over the actions of pub- 
jicans. ‘The operation of the same feeling will be visible in 
all the cases of misconduct brought before them ; and inefli- 
cient reproofs, and impotent threats, will be substituted for 
the salutary penalties and punishments of the law. Every 
thing, indeed, tends to diminish the wholesome authority of 
the magistracy, and to lousen the reins to immorality and vice, 
Fiscal vigilance rises superior to moral influence. Aad, in 
the business of public houses, the great schools, in modern 
times, for profligacy and dishonesty, the magistrates are 
nearly made the passive instruments of the commissioners of 
excise. Should this vile poliey continue, the constitutional 
wer of the magistrates will, ere long, be destroyed. — 
The only mode of supplying a remedy to the evil here 
-stated, is to incapacitate any brewer or distiller, or any 

ron interested, directly or indirectly, in any brewery or 
distillery; and also avy proprietor of a public house, for 
acting as a magistrate, for any county, borough, or town cor- 
porate, Strange as it may appear, it is unquestionably true, 
that some magistrates in the capital, and its neighbourhood, 
are. proprietors of public houses; and that some of them 
have even so far forgotten themselves, have descended so low, 
as to canvas for licenses for their own houses, as to attend 
the license meetings, and as actually to move or second the 
motions for licensing them. On this subject, we appeal strongly 
tothe Lonp Hicu CHanceLior or ENGLAND, to the Firsr 
Lorp or THE TREASURY, to the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE Home DerrparTMENT, to the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Exchequer, who are religious and moral men—men of 
sober habits of life—men of thought and reflection ;—ear- 
hestly intreating them to exert their influence and authority, 
for the speedy correction of an evil, which threatens, in its 
consequences, to subvert the very foundations of society, by 
the. destruction of all moral feeliags, and by the encourage- 
ment of crimes, of every class and denomination. 

If our readers should be disposed to think that, in our ani- 
madversions on these abuses, we have betrayed a spirit too 
acrimonjous, or ‘employed language too severe ; we request 
them to believe that our observations are the result of a long 
experience of the magnitude of the evil to which they apply ; 
and of a thorough conviction of its fatal tendency, unless the 
strong arm of legislative power be speedily interposed, to 
‘upply acorrective, As to the facts which we'have stated, 
they may place the fullest reliance on their accuracy, and nigy 
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farther be assured, that we could easily furnish a long list of 
similar facts. The abuses, indeed, are too numerous to 
escape observation, and the venality too obvious to admit of 
doubt. 

To return to our author—he cites some faets to illustrate 
his assertion of the fatal effects of warrants of attorney ; 
instances, in which individuals who granted them have been 
ruined thereby. In pursuing his enquiry, from the first issue 
of a writ, to final judgment on the case, Mr. Pearce intro. 
duces some judicious remarks on the novel introduction of 
special pleading, which appears to us to have scarcely any 
other tendency than to multiply expences, to confound 
common sense, to perplex both judge and jury, and to defeat 
the ends of justice. 


*« Tt may be proper to observe, that the special pleader was never, 
till within these few years, acknowledged by the Court, but now, by 
that acknowledgment or introduction, the expences of an action are 
considerably increased. The officer, appointed by the Court totax 
the costs, always used to say, when the attorney wanted a special 
pleader’s fee allowed for drawing a declaration, we kuow nothing of 
a special pleader, and immediately struck out the charge ; but now, 
fer drawing a declaration upon a bill of exchange, (if it is inthe 
Jeast out of the common way) the pleader’s fee is allowed. It ‘may 
be accounted for, in some measure, from the pleader, when called to 
the bar, getting forward much more than a man who is grounded in 
that part of the profession, of which I shall speak hereafter, and the 
increased number of the pleaders themselves, as well as their respec- 
tability.” 


Our great objection to special pleading is, that it labours to 
erplex that law which requires simplification. Sir Samuel 
Romilly would, indeed, render a most essential service to the 
community, if he could devise any plan for simplifying the 
proceedings in our courts of law ; for saving the time ; and 
for diminishing the expences, of suitors, We are persuaded 
that the thing might easily be done ; though, whoever at- 
tempted it, would have a host of prejudices, and a phalanx ot 
interested opponents, te encounter. As things now are, the 
laws are gocd in themselves; but no rational man will ex- 
pose himself to their uncertainty, if he can possibly avoid it; and 
no man of moderate fortune, but wi] rather submit to an act 
of injustice, and to a moderate loss, than incur the monstrous 
expence of a law-suit. This ought not to be, as justice Js 
flue from the governors of a state to the governed; and if 
due, it ought to be obtained, with the least possible togble 
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and expence. In all actions, in all civil processes, every thing 
which tends to perplex or confound the cause, ought to be 
excluded; the most simple forms and pleadings should be 
introduced ; and justice should never be eluded by quirks, 
quibbles, and special pleas. The intricacy in which these 
have succeeded in involving the laws, is, in our humble opi- 
nion, a disgrace to the country, and renders it a just object of 
derision to foreigners. If there existed a disposition to remedy 
these grievances, and grievances they are of a most serious 
hature, We are convinced that the means of removing them 
might be easily discovered ; and the discovery would certainly 
render the reign of George the Third, equal, in the administra- 
tion of justice, to that of Alfred, to which it is now so superior, 
in all the acquisitions of useful knowledge, science, and the 
arts. 

We now come to the last stage of our legal journey---the 
trial. And here the author shews the dreadful injustice of 
obliging a man, who resides a hundred miles from town, to 
bring an action for a small sum against a neighbour, in the 
Court of Exchequer, in order to enhance the expence, by 
bringing the defendant and his witnesses to London. He 
illustrates this remark, by an apposite case, except that the 
biter was bit, and the plaintiff-made to pay the forfeit of his 
own injustice, 


* A man, residing at Bristol, employed a tradesman to make a 
leaden gutter to his house, which came to two guineas. The man 
afierwards removed to London, and the tradesman sent repeatedly for 
the payment of the money. The answer was, that it was paid, and 
thathe had got the receipt. The receipt, however, was not forth- 
coming, and, as it was not marked paid in bis books, he commenced 
an action in the Exchequer for the recovery of this demand; whether 
designedly to make him pay it over again, does not appear. It was 
defended, and the cause tried at Westminster. The plaintiff's counsel 
slated that his demand was a small one, and that his case was very 
short, that he should prove the work done, and the charges rea- 
sonable ; and that he should then be entitled. to a verdict. The 
counsel for the defendant said, his case was equally short; he ad- 
wilted the work done; and also that the charges were reasonable ; 
but said, he should prove his client had paid the money, which would 
be an answer to the action. A witness was called, who proved the 
Payment and produced the receipt, (which had been found in thie 
mean time,) and the plaintiff's witness corroborated it, by proving 
his master’s hand-writing. Witnesses had been three times ia London, 
waiting for many days together, and it cost the plaintiff £170. 
The detendant’s costs were considerable, but trifling in comparison. 
The judge reprobated the conduct of the attorney severely, as well as 
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the plaintiff, for bringing a cause of so trifling a nature, at such ap 
enormous expence, to be tried in London,” 


Here the mischief lay in the law; and, surely, the. King’s 
subjects ought not to be exposed to such gross injustice and 
oppression, as some have exercised, under the direct sanction 
and authority of the law. Certainly the plaintiff and his 
attorney deserved al! the censure which the judge bestowed 
on them, but the law, under which they acted, should have 
been reprobated, at the same time, and the first opportunity 
should have been embraced for correcting the evil. 

tn the chapter on “ Juries,” the autkor, speaking of the 
special juries, observes— 


‘« In Middlesex, they were originally some of the first men in the 
county; but, for many years past, they have consisted of a certain 
set of men, who have retired from business, as retail tradesmen, 
with a few hundreds a year, have plepty of spare time, and who thus 
pick up a good number of guineas. They get their names set down 
(by the deputy sheriff, we suppose,) and the officer, who knows 
always where to find them, is sure of their attendance. If they were 
taken casually, which, upon any popular case they are, the sum- 
moning officer would be put to a great expence in summoning them, 
beyond what he could afford to pay. If the sheriff paid the officer, 
as he ought, he would force him to do his dyty, and, instead of sum- 
moning the same jury, from term toterm, to execute the business, 
as it now is, it would be done as it should be, and as it is in other 
counties. The public must have observed the inactivity, and 
dependence of a Middlesex jury, in comparison toa London one.” 


This is an abuse very easily remedied. I certainly ought 
to be remedied, for when parties are put to the expence of a 
special jury, they ought to have the full benefit of superior 
education, knowledge, and talents, which it is the object of 
special juries to supply. 

The last chapter in the volume is devoted:to ‘ Counsel” 
a eopious subject on which a volume, instead of a chapter, 
might easily be writte . ‘The two topics chiefly touched upon 
here are the Hcentiousness of counsel, in the examination of 
evidenee, and their grasping avarice, in receiving fees for 
briefs which they never read. On these topics we could 
descant for an hour; but, we have already extended our notice 
of this book so far beyond the usual limits allotted to such 
articles, that we must here put a stop to our animadversions 5 
with an earnest recommendation of the contents of the volume 
to the serious attention of the publie; and with the expression 
of an anxious hope, that it may lead to the correction of some 
ef the numerous abuses which it unfolds. 








( 443 ) 


A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, embels 
ished with Plans of the Battles of Moscow and Malo-juros- 
lavitz ; interspersed with faithful descriptions of those affect- 
ing and interesting scenes of which the author was an eye- 
witness. By Eugene Labaume, Captain of the Royal Geo- 
graphical engineers, &c. &c. London, 1815. Pp. 422, 


Since the creation of the world, so vast a portion of man- 
kind was never plunged, perhaps, in the short space of a few 
months, into all the accumulated horrors of war, as in Buo- 
naparte’s last campaign in Russia. It exhibited a picture of 
such woe and desolation, such dreadful misery and despair, as 
to shock every tender instinct of humanity, and to cause the 
mind to shrink with horror from the bare contemplation of it. 
But to dwell on the features, and to survey all the colourings, 
of such a portrait, gives at once a sickness to the heart, and 
occasions a strong feeling of melancholy disgust. 

Capt. Labaume has here favoured the world with a circum- 
stantial, and, (for a Frenchman) as far as we are able to form 
a judgment, a tolerably impartial narrative of one of the most 
disastrous campaigns which the criminal ambition of man ever 
engaged in. ‘The splendid vision of establishing universal 
empire, of consolidating the entire conquest of all Europe, of 
“making France the supreme head to whom all other states were 
to -be subordinate, and from whom they were to receive their 
code of polity and laws, had long been floating in the mind 
of Buonaparte, as it had formerly been in that of Louis THE 
FourTEsNtTH, and had become the favourite, if not the avowed 
object of his remorseless soul. At the peace of Tilsit, indeed, 
every thing seemed to evince that the independence of Europe 
was nearly extinguished, that its liberties were fast approach- 
ing to their final consummation, and that the entire of Chris- 
tendom was abont to be included in the vast pale of the 
French empire ; for, if we except the little island which it is 
our pride and glory to inhabit, every asylum for freedom was 
gone, and the most civilized portion of the globe was subject 
to the rule of a military despotism, more odious in its nature, 
and more intolerable in its exercise, than any which was esta- 
blished in the worst periods of the Roman empire. 

Although, after the sanguinary conflicts of Eylau and of 
Friedland, the Russian armies were considerably thinned, and 
although, from the shameful manner in which Russia was 
ubandoned, at that time, by the “talents” administration of 
this country, it becaine necessary for the Emperor ALEXANDER 
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to conclude peace with Napoleone, still the spirit of his people, 
and the courage of his troops, remained unbroken ; and a mind 
like that of ALEXANDER’'s, was too sensibly impressed with a 
recollection of what Russia had achieved, and of what was 
due to the glory of the Russian name, not to be anxious to 
dissolve those ties which the force of circumstances alone had 
compelled her to contract with France. Such a treaty, indeed, 
as had been concluded with Napoleone, in a moment of despon- 
dency and vexation, was too unnatural in its basis, and too 
pregnant with consequences fatal to the interests of the empire, 
to have its duration extended one moment beyond the existence 
and operation of those circumstances which gave it birth. 
The ministers of Napoleone were too sagacious not to be aware 
of this fact, and he himself accordingly did not cease to direct 
his views to the politics of the north, and to marshal the re- 
sources of his overgrown dominions, in such a manner, as 
that, by their concentration in the heart of Germany, they 
might readily be at hand to bear down with such an.accumu- 
lation of force, combined with such an unity of action, on the 
power of Russia, as to complete her overthrow by one great 
shock, before any adequate means of resistance could be organ- 
ised or opposed to his gigantic efforts. That she was not 
laid prostrate at the feet of France, and that, happily for the 
world, the mighty design of Buonaparte was not only com- 
pletely defeated, but its failure made the instrument of effect- 
ing his downfall, is attributable, under the beneficent dispen- 
satiOns of an overruling Providence, to that wise plan of ope- 
rattons, which was so profoundly conceived in the councils of 
Russia, and so perseveringly acted upon by her armies in the 
field, and that, too, under circumstances the most trying to 
human nature. 

The work which Captain Labaume has here Jaid before the 
public, has been produced under circumstances but little 
favourable to the dignity of literary composition, It is wue 
that, during the tranquil interval of peace, he has bad suth- 
cient leisure to prepare his narrative for the close examination 
of the public eye, still, if anything can enhance the value of 
the facts which it professes to record, it is the stamp of genu- 
inevess, and the air of candour, with which they appear to be 
impressed, but which appearance will not always bear the test 
of examination. 

“''T retraced each night,” says our author, “ the events of the 
day, sitting beside a wretched fire, ander a temperatare of ten oF 
twelve degrees, and surrounded by the dying and the dead. The 
knife with which I bad carved my scanty morsel of borse-flesh, was 
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employed in cutting a raven's quill, and a little gunpowder, mixed 
with some melted snow, in the hollow of my hand, served me for 
ink and inkstand.” 


In another part of his Preface, he says that 


‘‘ IT shall account myself most happy, if my reader is convinced 
that, in the midst of so many disasters, our brave soldiers were 
always worthy of themselves; that they stained not their ancient 
enown, and that, always formidable to their enemies, they were 
conquered Ly the elements alone.” 


We can make every allowance for the vanity of a French- 
man, and view his self-complacency, as well as his affected 
superiority, over the subjects of all other states, with no small 
degree of indulgence; but we cannot allow the language of 
courtesy, or the dictates of good breeding, so far to impose 
on our judgment, and to influence our belief, as, by our 
silence, to induce a negative assent to that which we know to 
be most scandalously antrue : and even on Captain Labaume’s 
own shewing, we can convince any unprejudiced person, that 
“the French soldiers,” in the campaign in Russia were, 
indeed, truly “ worthy of themselves,” though unworthy the 
name of soldiers or of men; and whoever reads this “ nar- 
rative ” will find abundant proofs that their “ ancient renown,” 
such as it was, was very much “ stained ;” that so far from 
their being “ always formidable to their enemies, and con- 
quered by the elements alone,” the French army, soon after 
its retreat from Moscow, lost all its morale, and every prin- 
ciple which constitutes an army. Nay, in the very language 
of the celebrated twenty-ninth bulletin, the men “ gaye 
themselves up to despair, and predicted only dangers and dis- 
asters.” And, although the physical influence of climate, 
which ought to have been anticipated, destroyed a considerable 
portion of those numerous armies which invaded Russia, 
still, in the sanguinary conflicts of the Moskwa, of Krasnoe, 
of Malo-Jaroslavitz, and of the Boresina, the ranks of the 
French armies were thinned by Russian bayonets, and by the 
excellence of Russian tactics, to an enormous amount. 

Our author estimates the total forces with which Buonaparte 
crossed the Niemen, and commenced operations against 
Russia, at three hundred thousand infantry, and sixty thou- 
sand cavalry, with more than one thousand pieces of cannon, 
distributed among the different corps. He was joined by 
reinforcements afterwards to a considerable amount ; and it 
Will not be too much to place his numerical force, opposed to 
the enemy, at four hundred and forty thousand men, exclusive 
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416 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
of the auxiliary corps d’armée, which was commanded by 
Prince Swartzenhourg, destined to act on the line of the 
Minsk, and to secure the right flank of the grand French 
urmy, and which amounted to forty thousand more: so we 
have here an aggregate force of nearly half a million of men, 
brought to bear on one great theatre of action, and bent on 
the destruction of a power which has scarcely taken a rank 
amongst the circle of states, composing the commonwealth of 
European kingdoms, for a longer period than a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Of the real force which Russia brought into the field, we 
have no accurate account; but that which was immediately 
opposed to the invading army, was divided into two parts, 
under the denomination of the first and second army of the 
west. ‘The former was placed under the orders of General 
Barclay de Tolly, and the other was commanded by Prince 
Bagration. 

Considerable distrust, it is known, prevailed in the mind of 
Buonaparte, with respect to the real views and intentions of 
Prussia ; nor was this distrust without the most just and solid 
foundations, for it was contrary to the nature of things, and 
adverse to every principle which actuates human conduct, to 
believe that Prussia beaten, insulted, dismembered, disgraced, 
and oppressed, having almost all her fortresses occupied bya 
foreign power, during an interval of profound peace, and 
forced into an alliance as foreign to her interests, as it was 
repugnant to the feelings of her people, could sincerely or 
heartily co-operate with France, in subduing the only remain- 
ing bulwark, on the preservation of which, in all its integrity 
and independence, the continent could rest her last hopes of 
recovering her fallen fortunes, and together with these, her 
former greatness, her liberty, and herglory. When the King 
of Prussia retired from the presence of the confederate armies, 
at the opening of the campaigo, considerable umbrage was 
given to Buonaparte, and it has been incontestibly discovered, 
since that time, that Napoleone had given orders to arrest the 
King, and that he would have been arrested, had he not, 
upon very timely intimation, retired precipitately to Breslau. 
Labaume says, that the French garrison in Glogau was kept 
in a state of constant disquietude, and in all the other for- 
tified places in the Prussian dominions, which were in the 
hands of the French, the utmost precaution was used, but 
more particularly in Glogau, where they were constantly 00 
the alert, to guard against its being taken by a coup de mam; 
which, could it have been effected, would, from its situation 
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on the Oder, have been fatal to the enterprises of France, 
and, in case of a reverse, have precluded the possibility of a 
retreat to her frontiers. 

It appears to have been the original intention of Alexander, 
to defend the line of the Niemen, but yielding to other and 
far wiser counsels, he abandoned this design, and retired with 
all his forces, in the most perfect order and regularity, as the 
enemy’s columns advanced. Labaume informs us, that they 
“found resources” for the army at Wilna, bat he does not 
mention their amount. We know, however, that they were 
considerable, and thet the Russian commanders committed a 
great military fault, in not having them destroyed ; for the 
rapid march of the enemy, on the line en which the Russians 
were acting, prevented their being removed or carried away 
to any place of security. 

Scarcely had the French reached Troki, a few leagues 
distant from the Niemen, when the army began to plunder, 
and, we are told by Captain Labaume, that 


« A number of Jews, followed by women, children, and old men, 
who, throwing themselves at our feet, implored us to deliver them 
from the rapacity of the soldiers, who robbed and destroyed every thing 
they found in the houses. We could not grant them any thing but 
mere consolation. The borough where we were quartered had no 
magazines, and our soldiers having been long deprived of their 
rations, subsisted now only on pillage. ‘This eaused the greatest 
confusion. And this fatal want of discipline is the more pernicious, 
as itis always a certain sign of the approaching ruin of an army.” 


It is difficult to conceive that such a man as Buonaparte, 
who had had so much experience in military affairs, and who 
was so thoroughly conversant with all the elementary princi- 
ples on which either the efficient composition of great armies 
depends, or their simultaneous movements are regulated, could 
beso blind to the fatal coasequences which must inevitably 
fesult to the immense masses of men which he had under his 
command, by thus early gratifying their insatiate thirst for 
rapine and plunder ; and it is equally difficult to conceive how 
Mr. Labaume could represent men so acting, as “ always 
Worthy of themselves” and as pot having ‘ stained their 
ancieat renown.” It exhibits a species of infatuation which 


hothing but a disordered intellect, we should think, could have 
occasioned. In fact, the more deeply we examine into Buona- 
parte’s conduct throughout his eventful campaign in Russia, 
from its first dawnings to its ultimate conclusion, the more 
ave we just reasons to doubt the soundness of all those 
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panegyrics which have been so lavishly heaped on his name, ag 
the Great Captain of the age. A well-earned renown and 
just pretensions to high military reputation can only result from 
balancing with profound knowledge, and with infinite skili, 
the agency of all those varied means and probabilitics pres 
sent, contingent, and remote, which, in their final computa 
tion, promise, as far at least as a rational foresight of final 
eauses and effects can well be expected to extend, such moral 
chances of success as to warrant the dangers of a new and 
hazardous experiment. But here the author of all those 
misfortunes which befel France, acted in such a manneras 
almost to justify the suspicion that he considered himself asa 
blind instrument in the hands of Providence, that he was 
superior to the ordinary failings of mortals, and that he was 
not subordinate to the general laws which regulate the order of 
man on earth. For he went into the heart of an enemy's 
country, more than six handred leagues distant from his own ; 
despising every maxim of commen sense, taking no precau- 
tionary measures to consolidate his conquest ; establishing no 
magazines for the subsistence of the numerous hordes which 
accompanied him ; and, in the event of reverses, completing 
no strong military line of defence to secure his retreat, or to 
caver his movements. Impelled ov to his mad scheme of 
universal domination by the doctrines and belief of a_ blind 
system of fatality, of which he himself was the most favoured 
agent, he rushed heedlessly forward into the jaws of destruc 
tion, thereby affording to the world a signal proof that aa 
avenging, though just and merciful, Deity will punish the 
impious attempts of guilty ambition, and baffle the loftiest 
projeets of aspiring genius. 

Since the memorable division of Poland the seeds of dis- 
content had been very generally sown over that ill-fated 
and unhappy country; and the arrival of the French armies 
was an event too auspicious for favouring Buonaparte’s speci- 
ous designs, of restoring, what le called, its independence, and 
for depriving Russia of its fertile provinces in that quarter, not 
to be improved; accordingly, he made pompous promises 10 
excite the enthusiasm of the people, and Labaume says that 
“ he obtained from them the greatest sacrifices.” 


** The nobles also seconded the conquerer’s endeavours to iosure 
the independence of Poland, and to restore to her the splendour 
which she had possessed during the reigns of the Jagellons, C.asumitss 
and Pobieskies. The sight of the Polish standards, placed on the 
walls of the ancient capital of the Dukes of Lithuaria, excited the 
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édthusiasm of all the inhabitants, and recalled the glorious recollec« 
tions of those who cherished the honour of their ancient country. 
Nothing, however, would more forcibly recall their former greatness, 
than to meet again on the borders of the Wilna, the same warriors 
who had devoted the time of their exile on the Nile, the Tyber, the 
Tagus, and the Danube, to make the Polish name honourable and 

jous. The air was rent with joyful exclamations ; crowds follow- 
ed their steps; every body wished to see them, and to engrave on 
their hearts the image of those brave compatriots ; and all felt the 
noble desire of marching under the same banners.”’ 


Had Buonaparte been seriously bent on the restoration of 
Polish independence, there can be little doubt but that he 
Ls have accomplished it. All the materials for maturing 

perfecting such a work were at ‘his disposal; and by re- 
erecting a kingdom, which had long subsisted in the centre of 
Europe, he might have dazzled the eyes of men, and have 
materially promoted his own interests. But no one could be 
so credulous as to be duped by his professions, or so weak as 
to believe that a man, whose avowed object was to subjugate 
all Europe, could entertain, for a single moment, the serious 
intention of establishing the independence of Poland, 

Poland is a country rich in all the resources which the 
physical influence of climate and of soil can pour forth. It 
can boast of a numerous, a hardy, and a well-disposed, popula- 
- tion, patriotically inclined, and solicitous to redeem that rank 
in the political order of society of which they were originally 


deprived by a concurrence of unhappy circumstances, and bya .« 


combination of sovereigns, connected at that period by no 
other ties of reciprocity than the feeling of selfish rapacity 
which was common toeach. | 
_Toaman like Buonaparte, who. was not content with gamb- 
ling for remarkably high stakes, but who had played, through- 
out his astonishing career,a game so desperate, as almost to defy 
the whole theory of the doctrine of chances, there was nothing ofso 
much cOnsequence'as to diminish the hatred, and to conciliate 
the dispositions, of men ;-—to soften the operation of all those 
wholesome prejudices which existed against him, and to obtain 
the moral force of opinion’ on his side; and, certainly, we 
know of no measure more or better valculated to produce such 
ends, than his restoration of Poland to a state of greatness 
and of strength. By giving her independence, and leaving 
to frame a charter of national liberty which, while it 
secured the rights of the throne, would provide for the freedom 
and happmess of the people, he would have silenced a host of 
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enemies,’ and have imposed on many by an act of such spe 
cious magnanimity and disinterestedness. 

Daring the short time that Buonaparte remained at Wilna, 
much was done towards the accomplishment of his views, with 
respect to the separation of Poland from Russia. The Diet 
assembled at Warsaw, and made an eloquent report on the 
state of their country,—they dwelt on the cruel persecutions 
which had been committed on the best of her patriots, they 
called to mind the image of her departed greatness ; the 
grateful secollections of her past and glorious exploits, the 
sacrifices of blood which she had made, and the ignominy of 
yielding to a foreign domination. They invoked the manes of 
the brave men who had fallen in asserting their country’s 
rights, and the necessity of avenging the deep stain which had 
been inflicted on their national honour, on their eharacter as a 
people ; in fine, they made use of every topic which eoald 
inflame the public mind, and produce a simultaneous move- 
ment for the assertion of their independence. When, how- 
ever, it became sufficiently apparent, that the promises of 
Buonaparte degenerated into mere views of selfish and cri- 
minal ambition,—that he wished to place the crown of Poland 
on his own head,—and that he only invited the provinces to 
throw off their subjection to Russia, in order that he might 
the more easily complcte their subjugation, the ardour of 
enthusiasm was cooted, and, instead of abetting the schemes 
of their pretended deliverer, they thwarted his plans, and did 
all they could to embarrass his operations, A proper retthu 
for services soill requited, and for protestations of friendship 
so basely falsified. But to return to Capt. Labaume ; thereis 
something so candid in his remarks, with respect to the ques- 
tion we have here been dwelling on, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting them. 7 


“* If all those extensive plans,” says he, ‘ had been conteivel by 
a prodent head, more anxious for the interést--of nations, thanfér 
the gratifieation of its own ambition, there is no doubt, that although 
gigantic, they might have been realized. Napoleon having att 
such a degree of power, that it was not requisite for him to deciat 
war to obtain an end, might, with prudent and conciliatory poli 
have made more lasting, and even more extensive conquests, tha 
he could have procured by arms. Posterity will see. that be, was 
blinded by too much prosperity, employing immense means for Ws 
own downfal, whilst he might have succeeded without yentarns 
or losing any thing: Bot an enemy to whatever required patience oF 
retiection, he knew nothing but force: and heaven permitted thet 
be himself should be crushed by a superiority of that- power, whieh 
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till then had been his only law. The brave Polanders, seeing the 
desperate state of their country, considered all their plans as chime- 
tical, When they perceived that Napoleon, more ambitious, and less 

i, than Charles XII., coveted the Polish crown, and only promised 
them his assistance from a wish to profit by their resistance against 


Thussia.” 


* The cause of the retreat of the Russians appeared to the 
French army incomprehensible, although there were many 
experienced officers in it, who were fully satisfied that it was 
the result of a well-digested plan, pregnant with consequences 
Which promised the most solid advantages to those who were 
adopting it. It was not until the French had passed the 
Dwina, that their opponents began to manifest any shew of 
fesistance, or to dispute the ground over which they were 
tetiring ; and it was then that the Bavarian contingent had a fair 
occasion of displaying their superiority over the other troops, 
composing the confederacy against Russia. Capt. Labaume 
renders justice to their admirable qualifications as soldiers, 
and says, that * the manner in which the Bavarians marched 
was particularly admired. ‘The quickness of their evolu- 
tions, and the prudence of their out-guards, may be quoted 
as models to those who may have similar military charges.” 

In another place, he speaks of the very able manner in 
which Count Barclay de Tolly conducted his retreat from the 
shores of the Dwina. 


“ As we followed the movement of the vanguard, we were asto- 
wished in perceiving the perfect order with which Count Barclay de 
Tolly had evacuated his position. We wandered about in all directions 
over an immense plain, without being able to perceive a trace of his 
retreat. Neither a waggon, a dead horse, nor even a single vehicle, 
indicated the road which the enemy bad taken.” 


We know that, in the campaign of 1813, after the sangui- 
Daty battles of Lutzen and of Bautzen, their retreat, in the 
— of an enemy greatly superior in numbers, to the 

fensive positions on which they had determined to fall back, 
evinced a similar-degree of excellence in the practice of the 
military science, and yet these were the men whom Labaume 
Would make us believe, in his preface, made little impression 
othe armies of France, who “ were conquered by the ele- 
ments alone.” 

The fate which befel Smolensko might have taught Buona- 
parte what he had to expect by carrying his arms further into 

Plains of Russia, for, after a long contested battle, they 
Ii 2 
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caused it to be set on fire, and then abandoned it to theiy 
conquerors, 


** In the midst of all this desolation,” says Labaume, “ the 
passage of the army into the interior of the town, formed a striking 
contrast: here the submission of the conquered—there the pride 
attendant upon victory ; the former having lost their all—the latter 
rich with spoil, and ignorant of defeat, marched proudly to the 
sound-of warlike music, struck at the same time with fear and admi- 
ration at the unhappy remains of a vanquished population.” 


Although we are not entirely disposed to go the lengths 
which our author does in supposing that the conquest of Poland 
would, by wise precautions, have secured that of Russia, 
still the possibility of her being able, after that event had 
been brought about, to take any lead in the politics of the 
south of Kurope would have been so very problematical, that 
we are induced to transcribe what he says concerning it. 


** It had hitherto been believed, that Napoleon, ‘desirous only 
to re-establish the kingdom of Poland, would finish his conquests 
by taking the two towns of Witepsk and Smolensko, which, by their 
position, closed the narrow passage comprised between the Borys- 
thenes and the Dwina. Every one considered these two towns a 
points for our repose on the approach of winter: and, if Ne 

eon had limited the operations of this campaign to the taking 
of Riga, fortifying Witepsk and Smolensko; and more particularly, 
if he had organized Poland, the whole of which had beef conquered, 
there is no doubt but that, in the following spring, he would have 
forced the Russians either to subscribe to his conditions, or to run 
the risk of an almost certain destruction beth of Moscow and Peter- 
burg. Instead, however, of adopting so wise a plan, Napoleon, 
blinded by the lustre of his prosperity, and ata distance of six hun- 
dred leagues from France, with ruined horses, without either pro- 
visions, magazines, or hospitals, ventured on the great road to Mos 
cow. Asa last proof of hisimprudence, he left in his rear a Russian 
atmy cantoned in Moldavia, and which was ready to march against 
us on the ratification of the treaty of peace, which had been already 
concluded with the Porte,” 


Napoleone unquestionably placed a much greater reliance 
‘on the active co-operation of Austria than circumstances wat 
ranted him in calculating on. Although he had, by the 
accommodating pliancy of the Romish church, been per 
in defiance of every principle of common decency, to form 
an alliance with an Archduchess of the once mighty house 
Lorraine, still, as the ties of kindred and affinity operate 
‘but very slightly on the policy of sovereigns, or the 
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of cabinets, he ought to have known that Austria could not 
view the destruction of an ancient ally, so well caleulated to 
secure the tranquillity of the north, without the most serious 
apprehensions for her own safety. ‘The Minsk line of ope- 
rations directly on the right of the grand army was entrusted 
to the command of Prince Schwartzenberg, whose talents, 
whether called into action on the field or in the closet, were 
ually pre-eminent ; and Napoleone was infatuated enough 
to believe that he, with his corps of auxiliaries, would have 
repulsed that of Tormasow, of Ertel, and of Essen, and 
after ravaging the Ukraine, would have over-run the govern- 
ments of Kiow and- Kaluga, and join the French army at 
Moscow. Latter events, however, proved that which might 
have been anticipated, for no sooner had reverses begun to 
turn the tide of affairs against Buonaparte, and he was obliged 
tomeasure back his steps from the ancient capital of the 
Czars, than Schwartzenberg precipitately abandoned the im- 
t theatre he was expected to act on, and left the right 
flank of the French to the simultaneous attacks of the Rus- 
sians, in front and rear.. ‘The movements of Schwartzenberg’s 
amy had, therefore, a most important influence on’ the ope- 
rations of the campaign, and it is not too much to say, that 
they may be ranked amongst the secondary causes which ec- 
lined its disastrous issue. 

At Viasma, also, the same scene of conflagration was wit- 
nessed as at Smolensko, and perpetrated by the same hands. 
It was a very elegant town, comprising a population of ten 
thousand souls, and containing sixteen churches. It is impos- 
sible to contemplate this designed destruction of property, and 
of every thing which ministers to the comfort and convenience of 
life, without feeling sentiments of respect and admiration for 
a people who could make such unbounded sacrifices, and 
evince such entire devotion to the cause of their country, as 
the Russians did throughout this memorable campaign. Their 
conduct raises them in the rank of nations,—their patriotism 
will be the theme of wonder and admiration to generations yet 
unborn; their fearless ‘contempt of death, their patient, en- 
durance of privations, unparalleled in the history of modern 
ages, and their absolute forgetfulness of self when the love of 
country was concerned, will shed an immortal lustre on the 
Russian name, and descend, with unfading glory, to the last 

of time. 

On the 29th of August, General Kutusoff arrived from the 
Command of the Moldavian army, to contest with Napoleone 
for a prize, on the obtaining of which the dearest interests of 
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two mighty empires were at stake. His arrival was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the soldiers, and he was looked up to as the 
saviour of the Russian cause. -He had scarcely made his 
appearance, when he announced to his army that they were to 
make no more retrograde movements, and he determined on 
risking a general battle with a view of saving Moscow. La. 
baume’s account of the conflict which ensued is deficient. in 
many particulars ; it is not the description of a good military 
historian, who recounts his narrative with the masterly pen of 
a soldier, who can develope the details of battles with a perfect 
knowledge of all the principles of military science. We shall 
give his account, however, of the ground on which the action 
was fought. It appears that Napoteone, on the afternoon of the 
§th of September, reconnoitred the position of the Russians, 
observed attentively all the adjacent country, and gave orders 
to two divisions of his army to carry a strong redoubt which 
the Russians had thrown up on the left of their position. The 
possession of this redoubt cost the assailants twelve hundred 
men in killed, and greatly facilitated the close reconnoisance 
which was made on Kutusoff’s position. 


** The Russian camp,” says Labaume, ‘ was situated behind the 
river Kalogha, upon a narrow eminence, and that its left was very 
much weakened by the loss of the redoubt, which we had taken 
the evening before. In our front, and. opposite to us, was the village 
of Borodino, an extremely strong position, sitaated at the confluence, 
which a little rivulet formed with the Kologha ; upon this were two 
grand redoubts, at the distance of two hundred toises from each 
other, That on the right hand fired on us the evening before ; that 
on the left circumscribed a village which they bad destroyed, that 
they might place their artillery there ; this last communicated with 
Borodino, by three bridges, constructed upon the Kalogha. Thus 
this village, and the rivulet which was in front, served the enemy for 
his ‘advanced line. Upon the extremity of our left, the Italivn 
cavalry had crossed the rivulet of Borodino; but this village, placed 
on an eminence, was guarded by a numerovs corps of Russian troops. 
All this ground was under fire of their grand redoubts, as well as under 
that of several smaller masked ones along the river. As for theit 
right, they knew that our success the evening before had enabled us 
to cross the Kalogha at this point, and the major part of our troops 
to advance at. the back of the eminence, where was placed the grand 
redoubt of the enemy. We passed the rest of the day in recot- 
noitring the position of the Russians. General Danthouard caused 
the fortifications, whith were placed too much in: the rear, to be 
reconstructed ; and, on the left, they likewise constructed epaulments, 
where cannon might be placed in the form of batteries.” | 


The action commenced on the morning of the 7th, by & 
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furious attack on the village of Borodino, which, after an oh- 
stinate resistance, was carried; at the same time Buonaparte 
directed another attack with an immense mass of troops on the 
principal redoubt of the Russians, which he also succeeded in 
carrying, although with a prodigious loss in killed and wound- 
ed; by the possession of these advantages, the key of the 
osition which Kutusoff had selected: was in a great degree 
turned, and the French were enabled to crown the heights with 
a numerous and formidable train of artillery, so as to com- 
mand, to a great extent, the remaining ground which the Rus- 
sians occupied. In this extremity, to prevent every thing be- 
ing lost to Russia, her veteran general, in his turn, attacked 
with all his forces the strong positions he had just lost, and 
succeeded in regaining the principal redoubt: he then brought 
forward his reserve, composed principally of the Imperial 
guard, and made a most desperate attack on the French centre, 
which had served them asa pivot. The fate of the day was 
fora long time undecided; both parties fought with an obsti- 
nacy seldom equalled, never surpassed; at last, after an en- 

ment the most sanguinary, nerhaps, to be found in the 
annals of modern warfare, the battle ended without any deci- 
sive advantage on either side, though the victory was, as usual, 
cliimed by the French: it was such a victory, however, as 
was, in its consequences, almost as fatal as a defeat; for it 
inspired the Russians with a just confidence in themselves ; 
they had measured their strength with the enemy—they could 
appreciate the character of his troops—they had dispeiled (if, 
indeed, it had not been done before) the ‘invincible charm 
which opinion had assigned to them---and they felt fortified 
with the conviction, that, when the hour of trial should again 
arrive, they could humble the pride, and punish the insolence, 
Which were inseparable from the conduct of these ferocious 
invaders. The Russians remained on the field at the end of 
the conflict, in which the French acknowledge the loss of 
thirty generals. ‘ The next day, (September 8th)” says Mons. 
Labaume, “ very early, we returned to the field of battle.” 
The Russians had withdrawn, during the night, and taken the 
toad to Mojaisk. The description which the author gives of 
the scene of action is most horrible, and proves, incontestably, 
the extreme severity of the conflict, and the immense slaughter 
of the day. 

Mr. Labaume tells us, that the 15th division, which was not 
engaged in the battle of Borodino, “ was for near twenty 
days moving over fields which we had ravaged;” thus, ad- 
Mitting the disgraceful conduct of men, who, with an incoh- 
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sistency most unbecoming a soldier, never, according to him, 
dishonoured themselves. ‘The truth is, that conduct, from 
which the troops of all other nations would revolt with horror, 
had become so familiar to the armed satellites of Buonaparte, 
that they had succeeded in persuading themselves that there 
was nothing dishonourable in it! Indeed, the author himself 
talks of “ the unmerciful manner in which we had treated the 
inhabitants ;” and tells us, that ‘ desolation was spread every 
where,” with perfect indifference! We give Mr. Labaume no 
credit for his assertions, respecting the cowardice of the Rus. 
sian peasants, and the threats of their lords to put them to 
death if they did not quit their houses, and abandon their vil- 
lages. We have reason to believe, that the peasants are as 
brave as the soldiers, of whose courage Buonaparte and his 
officers had fatal experience. And their patriotism is known to 
be such as to require no, stimulus to induce them to oppose 
and dislodge an invading enemy, by any sacrifice in their 
power to make. On their road to Moscow they found neither 
provisions nor inhabited villages; every house was deserted, 
and even the furniture was destroyed. Here, indeed, a just 
tribute is extorted from our author, though it be contradictory 
to his previous statements. ‘“ All these ravages,” he observes, 
“* shewed us what excesses people can commit; when sufficiently 
magnanimous to prefer independence to riches.” What a severe 
sarcasm does he here, unwittingly, pronounce on his own 
countrymen ! : 

On the road to Moscow, the party to which our author was 
attached, cast a longing eye on the splendid convent of Zuve- 
nighorod, which, from its outward appearance, they expected 
to contain great wealth and excellent fare. They accordingly 
took up their quarters there, but, to their great disappointment 
and mortification, the#*found it contain only four aged monks, 
and but a small supply of the coarsest food. With one of 
these monks, Mr. Pxbeine formed an intimacy; and, as he 
could speak French, he endeavoured to obtain from him some 
information respecting Moscow, and the real state of Russia. 
The old monk’s answer to his inquiries, which he professes to 
give verbatim, is too curious to be omitted here. 


The French have entered, with great forces, the territory of 
Russia,” said this venerable monk, ‘‘ they come ravaging our bel 
country, and they advance even towards this sacred city—the centre 
of the empire, and the source of our prosperity ;—but, unacquainted 
with our manners and ourcharacter, they think we shall bend under 
their yoke, and, obliged to choose between our homes and inde- 
pendence, we shall, in imitation of so many others, languish in their 
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fetters, renouncing that national pride, in which consists the power 
of nations. No, Napoleon is mistaken ; we are too wise, not to 
abhor his tyranny: and we are not sufficiently corrupted, to prefer 
slavery to liberty. 

« He hopes in vain, to induce us, by his numberless armies, to 
sue for peace. He does not remember, our'’s isa nation of Nomades. 
The great of our empire may, if they choose, cause whole districts 
to emigrate, desiring their peasants to fly into deserts, in order to 
escape the invasion ; or, if necessary, to destroy towns and villages, 
rather than give them up to a true barbarian, whose domination is 
more dreadful to us than death itself, 

«« We ate aware too,” added he, ‘* that Napoleon relies a good 
deal on the dissensions which used formerly to divide the monarch 
and the nobles; but a patriotic love makes all ancient hatred to be 
forgotten. He flatters himself, likewise, that he willbe able to raise 
the people against the great. Vain efforts! the people are, from 
religious principles, obedient to their masters ; nor will they confide 
A the glittering promises of him who burns their huts, murders 
their children, devastates their country, and subverts their temples. 
Besides, has not the whole of Europe witnessed striking instances 
of his baseness? Is he not a scourge to Germany, whose protector 
he pretends to be? Spain, too, having trusted to the sincerity of his 
alliance, is become one vast burying-place ! and the Pontitf, who 
crowned him, and raised him from a private station to the first 
throne in the world, what reward has he received for that diadem ? 
An ignominious captivity! And even your own country, which 
seems to have forgotten the race of St. Louis, for the sake of a fo- 
teigner, what advantages does she derive from her submission. 

“ Tacessant new taxes for the maintenance of courtiers, or to gra- 

tify the luxury of a family, insatiable in their pleasures. Indepen- 
dent of that, you have numberless proscriptions and secret executions. 
Your very thoughts are fettered, and whole generations are destroyed, 
Your mothers now deplore their fecundity. 
_“ This,” said the venerable old man to me, “ this is the situation 
in which your tyrant has placed you ; a tyrant, who is the more vain 
and odious, from having sprung from an obscure family, and who, 
having scarcely had one servant to wait on him, is now desirous that 
the whole universe should be laid at his feet, and that even kings 
should languish in his anti-room. If I was not afraid to offend the 
Majesty of the monarch who loves us as we love him, I should 
make a comparison between your Emperor and ours, but sucha come 
Parison would: produce a shocking contrast, and would only be putting 
crime in opposition to virtue. 

“ Strack by the energy of this priest,” adds our author, “‘ whose 
strength of mind had suffered nothing from age, I remained silent ; 
and being pleased with the candour, and grateful for the confidence, 
with which he had honoured me, I thought I might be free with him, 

derive some useful information from his cenversation. ‘ As 
have just mentioned the Emperor Alexander,’ said I to him, * pray 
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te]l me what is become of him? Since our passage over the Wilng, 
we have never heard any thing of bim. 

“ ¢ At Witepsk, Napoleon announced with satisfaction at a public 
audience, that at Veliski-luki this monarch bad, like his father, been 
a victim to the treachery of his courtiers. —‘ He cannot have much 
greatness of soul,’ answered the old man, smiling, ‘ who triumphs 
at the death of anenemy. But, to prove to you the falsity of that 
report, and to show you how mach barmony exists during this criti. 
cal morrent, between al) classes, and how beloved our sovereign is, 
I will read to you an authentic letter which was sent to me from 
Moscow, a few days after Alexander arrived there from the army,’ 
At these words he took out the letter, translating it to me 2s he went 
on reading.” | 


This letter appeared in all the public prints of the day. It 
contains an account of the meeting of the nobles, priests, and 
merchants of Moscow with their’ Sovereign, and exhibits a 
memorable proof of their loyalty to their monarch, and ‘of 
their devoted attachment to their country. The old monk’s 
narrative appears to have made a deep impression on the mind 
of our author, who observes :— , 


** Quite surprised at all the extraordinary things which this good 
old man had communicated to me, I félt the greatest respect for 
people who were so sublime in their misfortunes ; and I was convince 
ed that @ nation must be invincible, whichis thus firm in her morality, 
and who, not being dismayed at the sight of danger, finds her own 
preservation in the preservation of her principles.” 


If the converse of this proposition were true, France would 
Jong since have been conquered, and involved in inextricable 
ruin. Mr. Labaume, however, when he was penning this 
passage, must, we should think, have reflected, ~with any 
thing but pleasure, on the conduct of his own cpyntry, forthe 
last five aed twenty years. On the whole road to Moscow the 
French could find aeither provisions, nor accommodation of 
any kind. . 


‘© The following morning (September 14th) desirous of. getting to 
Moscow, we set otf very early, and only met with deserted villages. 
There were some magnificent castles situated on the shores of the 
Moskwa, on our right ; but the Cossacks took care to pillage them, 
in ‘order to deprive us of the only comforts those spots could afford 
us. The corn, ready for harvest, bad either been trodden down or 
eaten by the horses. The hay-stacks, which covered the country, 
were sacrificed tu the flames, spreading all, around us av ispen¢- 
trable smoke,” ; aM 


It"js impossitle to bestow too mucli praise on ‘this herbie 
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rseverance in the most painful of all sacrifices to the pre- 
servation of their country, here manifested by every class of 
the Russian population. It deserved, while it secured, a com- 
plete rene over their barbarous invaders, and the establish- 
ment of a high character among the nations of Europe. As 
the French approached Moscow they were met, as Mr. La- 
baume assures us, by a Russian merchant, who addressed them 
ina long speech, in which he abused the Russian General of 
Moscow, Count Rostopchia, who, he said, had resolved to 
reduce the city to a heap of ashes, rather than suffer it to 
afford shelter to the enemy ; and praised the French, talked of 
their victories, and of the cowardice of the Russian nobles. If 
the author be correct in his statement of the man’s conduct, 
he must have been a disgrace to his country ; for the very 
measures which he reprobated merited tlie highest com- 
mendation from every one in whose bosom one feeling of 
patriotism glowed. From this same individual, also, Mr. La- 
baume, who seems to have never lost sight of materials for his 
book, obtained a pretty accurate description of Moscow. 

On the 13th of September the corps, to which Mr. La- 
batme was attached, moved forward, and marched to Moscow. 
They found the city entirely deserted ; and the author ex- 
presses a mixed sentiment of compassion and respect for 
“a people whom we had conquered.” Conquered indeed ! fair 
and softly, good Sir! of a people, you should have said, 
would the vanity of a Frenchma: have allowed you to utter the 
painful acknowledgment, who retreated only to draw their 
enemy on, who destroyed their houses and their towns, td 
deprive them of shelter, and who, having succeeded in their 
well-digested, and well-executed plan, rushed forward like a 
torrent, and conquered those who vainly boast of having cons 
guered them. 

On approaching Moscow, the author perceived_a column of 
smoke arising out of the centre of the town. It preceeded 
from the exchange, which was full of goods, and to which, it 
is said, the Russians set fire, on leaving the city. . 

It is a singular circumstance, that the act of setting fire to 
this ancient capital of the Czars has been ascribed by some te 
the Russians, by others to the French, and that no authentic 
account has yet appeared to settle the question. Mr, Labaume 
ascribes it to the Russians; but the vague story of a vagabond 
merchant, which appears to be the only foundation of | his 
statement, is an authority on which we feel disposed to place 
but little, if any, reliance. At the same time, we confess, 
that ou due consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
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and particularly of the immediate consequences of the de. 
struction of this city, we incline to believe that such was the 
fact. 

If so, it exhibits a memorable instance of the heroic patri- 
otism of the Russian people, and of the signal loyalty, and 
devotedness to his country, of the governor, Count Rostopchin, 
who set the example to his countrymen. On the other hand, 
if the French were the real incendiaries, there was nothing, in 
such conduct, which could add to the infamy of a character, 
blasted beyond the hope of recovery. That they were equal 
to the commission of this, or of any other act of atrocity, no 
man, acquainted with their conduct during the last five-and- 
twenty years, can possibly doubt; and, indeed, Mr. Labaume 
himself, in the very book before us, affords abundant proofs of 
the extent of their profligacy and criminality. By whomever 
occasioned, the fire continued to rage, with unabating fury, for 
five days. 


‘* The most heart-rending scene,” says our author, “ which my 
imagination could ever have conceived, even at reading the most af- 
flicting accounts in ancient or modern history, now presented itself 
before my eyes: @ great part of the population of Moscow,” (which 
he had before told us was nearly deserted,) frightened at our arrival, 
hid themselves in the interior of their houses ; they were now leaving 
those asylums, when the fire penetrated them. These trembling 
wretches, without uttering the least imprecation, brought out from 
their hiding-places their most precious effects ; others, of greater sen- 
stbility, entirely given up to the feelings of nature, saved nothing but 
their children, who were clasped in their arms; old people, borne 
down by grief rather than by age, could hardly follow their families, 
and many of them, lamenting the ruin of their country, expired near 
the houses in which they were born. The streets, public places, and 
particularly the churches, were filled with these unhappy people, who 
were lying on the remains of their furniture, suffering even without 
amurmur. Neither crying nor quarrelling were (was) heard; both 
the conqueror and the conquered were equally hardened, the one from 
excess of fortune, the other from excess of misery.” 


_ Here is a confession that the French, puffed up with ima- 
gimary successes, were hardened against every feeling of huma- 
nity, which was unquestionably the case, though the fact 
afford a complete contradiction to the character bestowed on 
them by Mr. Labaume, in his Preface. 


© The fire,” he continues, “ which continued its ravages, had 
soon reached the finest parts of the town. All those palaces, which 
we had admired for the elegance of their architecture, and the taste 
of their furniture, were buried in the flames; their magnificent 
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fronts, ornamented with bas-reliefs and statues, losing their supports, 
fell with a dreadful crash on the fragments of their pillars; the 
churches, though covered with iron and lead, fell likewise, and with 
them those beautiful steeples, which we had seen the night before, 
resplendent as gold and silver; the hospitals too, which contained 
more than twenty thousand wounded,* soon began to burn. This 
occasioned a most revolting and dreadful scene, almost all these poor 
wretches perished, and a few who still lingered were seen crawling, 
half burnt, amongst the smoking cinders; others again, groaning 
under heaps of dead bodies, lifted up their heads with difficult-, en- 
deavouring to catch a glimpse of light.” — 


We suspect there is some exaggeration respecting the 
wounded in the hospital. It is scarcely credible, that the Rus- 
sian governor should have left a large body of wounded soldiers 
a prey to the flames; nor,do we believe that there were so 
many as twenty thousand Russian soldiers wounded at that 
time; nor is the account given by the author in itself credible, 
for if the hospitals were, as he says, burnt, how could any of 
the soldiers who were in the hospitals at the time escape the 
flames, or be only half-burnt ? ‘They had ample notice of the 

ess of the flames, and no doubt such as were able to move 
had left the hospitals before they took fire; and it is equally 
certain, that all who remained within, from incapacity to move, 
must have been consumed with the materials of the building, 
and could not have been seen in the condition here described, 
half-burnt, and crawling on the smoking ruins, But what 
will our readers think of the general, (‘twas Buonaparte him- 
self.) who could command, or of soldiers who could com- 
mit, plunder and pillage, amidst such a scene of desola- 
tion and misery? Can any terms which the language can 
furnish be too strong to characterize the atrocity of suc 
wretches ? : : 


“ But how shall I describe the tumultuous proceedings, when 
permission was granted to pillage this immense city! Soldiers, 
suttlers, galley-slaves, and prostitutes, were running through the 
Streets, penetrating into the deserted palaces, taking away every thing 
which could gratify their avarice. Some were covering themselves 
with stuffs worked in gold and silk ; others, without any discrimina- 
tion, placed rich and costly furs upon their shoulders ; several others 
dressed themselves in women's and children’s pelisses, and even the 
galley-slaves concealed their rags under splendid court-dresses ; the 








* This is an assertion wholly unsupported by even a shadow of 
proof, and, as we believe, at variance with the fact. Rey. 
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rest crowded into the cellars, and, forcing open the doors, drank the 
most costly wines, and carried off immense booty.” 


Here 


is another ridiculous exaggeration, for how could 


soldiers carry off an immense booty in wine, however costly it 
might be ? 


** This horrible pillage was not confined to the deserted houses 
alove, but extended to those which were inhabited, thus facilitating 
to the plunderers devastations equally great with those occasioned by 

«the conflagration, All the asylums were soon violated by impudent 


soldiers ; 


those who had officers in their houses, might, perhaps, have 


flattered themselves to escape (that they should escape) the general 


calamity. 


Vain illusion! the fire, progressively increasing, soon 


destroyed all their hopes.” 


In the evening of this dismal day, Buonaparte, who had 
commanded this pillage, skuiked away, like a criminal, from 
the scene of his barbarity, anxious to hide his guilty head 


beneath 


“© When I saw him pass by,’ 


the shelter of the night. 


J 


observes Mr. Labaume, ‘* I covld 


not behold, without abhorrence, the chief of a barbarous expedition, 
who endeavoured to escape the just marks of public indignation, by 
seeking the darkest road; but in vain:—from all sides the flames 
seemed to pursue him, and, extending over his gyilty head, remind- 
ed me of thetorchesof the Eumenides, pursuing the criminals who 
were destined to tbe furies !” 


After Buonapaiste and the Generals had left Moscow, 


* Licentiousness became boundless, the soldiers being no longer 
restrained by the presence of their chiefs, committed every kind of 


excess. 


No retreat was now safe, no place sufficiently sacred to 


shield against their rapacicus searches ; but nothing could more fotcie 
bly excite their avarice than the church of St. Michael, being the 


sepuuichre 


of the Russian Emperors. An erroneous tradition caused 


the belief that it contained immense riches. With these hopes some 
grenadiess entered it, and descended, with torches, into vast subter- 


ranegus , 


vaults, to disturb the peace and silence of the tombs. 


Instead of {reasures they found nothing but stone coffins, covered 
With pink velvet, aud with very thin silver plates, on which were 


engraved 
decease. 


the names of the Czars, and the days of their birth and 
Mortified at this disappoiztment, they again went through 


the subterranean vaults, where they perceived, at the end of a dark 
gallery, a lamp, the half-extinguished light of which fell on a small 
altar ; they went immediately up to it, and the first object which 
presented itself to their notice, was a young femaie, elegantly 
dressed, and in the most religious attitude. At the noise of the 
soldiers, the unhappy girl screamed grievously, fell in a swoon, aud 


was carried, in that situation, betore one of our Generals.” 
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». "Phis young lady proved to be the daughter of an officer of 
distinction, then serving with the Russian army; she was, 
that. very morning, to have been married to a young officer, and 
the nuptial ceremcny had actually begun, when the alarm 
was given that the French were at the gates of the city, when 
both her father and her brother flew to arms. ‘The next 
Morning, in endeavouring to escape, she had been separated 
from her afflicted family, by the pressure of the crowd, and, 
being left wlone, had sought for refuge amongst the tombs of 
her ancestors. The beauty of this unfortunate young lady 
made such an impression onthe French general, that the pro- 
fligate scoundrel instantly resolved to debauch her. This 
wretch, whose name the author, with a most culpable neglect, 
has omitted to mention, ‘* wanted sothing more,” he tells us, 
‘to fill up the horrors committed on that day, but (than) to 
ditrage virtue and seduce innocence ;—thus, neither noble 
blood, nor the candour of youth, nor even the tears of beauty, 
were respected.” ‘lo cut this horrible story short, it will be 
sufficient to state, that the miscreant accomplished his purpose, 
and persuaded his victim, who proved with child by him, that 
she was his lawful wite, (he was married before), took her 
with him on the retreat of the army, and then cast her off in 
the most insulting, and in the most brutal, manner; leaving 
her, in all probability, to perish. 
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“ Penetrated by so many calamities, I hoped that the shades of 
night would veil that dreadful picture, but they contributed, on the 
contrary, to make the conflagration more visible ; for the violence of 
the flames, which extended from north to south, being agitated by 
the wind, produced furrows on fhe sky, which was darkened by 
athick smoke. But nothing could equal the anguish which absorbed 
every heart, and which was increased during the dead of the night, 
by the cries of the miseraltle wretches who were murdered, or by the 
screams and groans of young females, who were seeking protectiow 
from their sympathising mothers, and whose ineffectual struggles 
tende] more to inflame the rage of their persecutors. To those 
dreadful groans, and heart-rending cries, was (were) added, the 
howlings of the dogs, which, being chained to the doors of the 
palaces, according to the custom at Moscow, could not escape from 
the fire which surrounded them. I flattered myself that slumber 


would disperse from my mind these revolting scenes ; but, instead of 
sleep, frightful recollections crowded upon me, and recalled all the 
liorrors of the evening ; 
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** Desirous of terminating the recital of this horrible catastrophe, 
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for which history wants expressions, and poetry colours, I shal! pass 
over in silence many circumstances revolting to hamanity, and merely 
describe the dreadful confusion which arose in our army, when the 
fire had reached all parts of Moscow, and the whole town was be. 
come one immense flame. 

“ Through a thick smoke, a long row of carriages were (was) 


perceived, loaded with booty. Being too heavy, they were obliged 
to stop at every step, when we heard thecries of the conductors, 


who, fearing the flames, endeavoured to push forward with dreadful 
howlings: Every where armed people were seen, who forced open 
the doors, even if they were leaving the place, for fear of having left 
one house untouched. Some, having coaches heavily laden, carried 
the rest of their booty on their backs. The fire, however, ob. 
structing: the thoroughfare ‘of the principal streets, obliged them 
often to return from whence they came. Thus wandering from one 
pleee to another, through an immense town which: they did. not 
know, they sought, in vain, a favourable tract, which tnight lead 
them out of this labyrinth of fire. A great number removed from, 
instead of approaching, towards the gates, through which they 
might have gone out, thus falling victims to their own rapacity, 
Bat, notwithstanding this extreme* danger, the love of plunder in- 
duced them to brave it. The soldiers, stimulated by an ardent desire 
of pillage, ventured into the middle of burning vapours. They 
walked tn blood, treading upon dead bodies, whilst fragments and 
burning coals fell on thetr murderous heads.” 


Such is Mr, Labaume’s own account of the conduct of those 
‘* brave soldiers” who, he says in his Preface, “ were always 
worthy of themselves, and that they stained not their ancient 
renown !!!” How could the author have penned the last 
passages we have quoted from his work, and afterwards write 
this groundless, this ridiculous, eulogium, upon the military 
banditti who followed the steps of his ferocious commander ? 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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The Right to Church Property secured, and commutation of 

Tithes vindicated, in a Letter to the Rev. William Core, 
~ Archdeacon of Wilts, 8vo. Pp. 41. Highley and Son. 
s* 1815. 


Tats. Letter, though not so stated in the title-page, appears 
to be the fourth of a series of tracts, the object of which is 
to procure a commutation of tithes. It is the production of 
a Mr. Robert Gourlay, a Scottish Presbyterian, we behevé, 
and_of that class of men who haye lately risen up in the 
world, under the new denomination of agriculturists ; a name 
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substituted for the old appellation farmer, evidently from 
-pride or vanity, as being supposed to be indicative of a higher 
degree of skill and knowledge than is generally possessed by 
the ordinary occupiers of farms. We cannot expect much 
candour or impartiality on such a subject from such a writer. 
All his prejudices and prepossessions are so strongly enlisted 
on the side of his interest, that a fair and equitable decision 
is the last thing we should look for from any discussion of his, 
of a matter connected with the established church and clergy, 

Not having seen Mr. Coxe’s Pamphlet, to which this isa 

fessed answer, we can judge only of the comparative 
merits of the two, from such passages as are quoted by Mr. 
Gourlay, who takes, however, special care to leave his readers 
in no doubt of his real sentiments respecting the established 
church and her ministers. He begins by catechizing the arch- 
deacon, with an affectation of superiority as disgusting as it 
is ridiculous, on the requisite qualifications of a Christian 
minister, and on the grand objects of his ministry. He 
condemns, with as little decency as truth, the zeal which the 
archdeacon has displayed, in defence of ecclesiastical rights, 
and particularly of tithes; which he candidly represents as a 
deviation from the rule adopted by Christ and his disciples, 
who endeavoured “ to wean the minds of men from worldly 
affairs ;”’ as if a regard for their devoted means of subsistence, 
for property sanctioned by its divine origin, and by the pre- 
scription of ages, of which they are at once the owners 
and the guardians, for their lives, were incompatible with their 
duties, as faithful ministers of the gospel. In fact, strange 
as it may appear to Mr. Gourlay, a zealous regurd for the pro- 
tection and-preservation of their property, constitutes a portion 
of their duty; and they have as undoubted a right to combine 
for its defence, against all who seek to invade it, as this agri- 
culturist has to associate with other farmers, for the protection 
of his farm, his poultry, his cattle, or his corn, against the 
attempts of those minor depredators, who are apt to levy con- 
tributions thereon. 

But we are told, in a tone of triumph, that St. Paul did 
not want tithes to “ brace his eloquence,” and that Christ 
himself did not justify, though he tolerated tithes, as he did 
“ other worldly impositions !” But he forgot to inform his 
readers who declared the labourer to be worthy of his hire ; 
who insisted that the ministers of the gospel must live by 
their ministry ; and if the old established means of living had 
been nothing more than a worldly imposition, it is to be 
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presumed that it would have experienced, from the divine 
founder of our faith, something more than a negative tole- 
ration! Yet, on this flaming pretext does he presume to 
arraign the archdeacon, in a strain of vulgar imterrogatory, 
calculated to excite nothing but contempt. The following 
passage, which he quotes from Mr, Coxe, he gravely repre- 
sents as an insult to cwilized society. 


‘« The right of the Church of England to its property of every 
‘* denomination, is not derived from the concession of parliament, 
** or the favour of princes; but is, at least, as ancient, and deduced 
“ from a principle at least as sacred as any other right enjoyed or 
** exercised in this country. Nor ought we to. infer, that because 
‘* parliamept, in permitting the enclosure of a common, has esta- 
‘' blished, in land connected with that common, some commutation 
‘* for tithe, by the previous consent of all interested parties, a general 
** commutation of all tithe may be enforced, not only without the 
‘* consent, but in defiance, of the clergy. It should be remembered 
‘* that their right to tithe is founded on prescription, anterior even 
‘* to the state, and is, at least by adoption, made a principle of the 
** constitution. It is fundamental in the church, which subsists not 
** only by alliance with the state, but is identified with it.” 


If this be an insult to civilized society, we take leave to 
repeat the insult, and to express our hearty concurrence with 
every claim here preferred by the archdeacon. We must, 
however, qualify our assent by dissenting from what appears 
to be the author’s meaning in the last sentence of the passage. 
if he mean, as we suppose, to say that the church subsists 
only by its alliance with the state, we must contradict him, 
and maintain that the church subsists independently of the 
state, and that, however closely she may be allied to the state, 
still, if that alliance were dissolved to-morrow, she would 
equally continue to subsist as a church, though not as am 
established church, for she owes neither her origin nor her con- 
stitution, of both which Mr. Gourlay betrays a profound igno- 
rance, to the state. 

The pretended facts, and sophistical arguments, which Mr. 
Gourlay opposes to this statement, are too superficial to impose 
éven on a school-boy, and infinitely too contemptible ‘for 
serious notice, all satisfactory as they are to—himself ; and, no 
doubt, to the whole body of philosophistieal agriculturists, The 
blockhead who contends that the Church of England didnot 
subsist, and had no rights, before the reformation, knows 
nothing of the nature of the reformation, which was not to 
introduce a new religion, a new order of priests and dignitaries,. 
or new ecclesiastical rights, into the country, but to restore 
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them all to their primitive purity, by removing the super- 
stitions and the usurpations which the encroaching spirit of the 
Church of Rome had introduced into the church. We will 
retort his own style and language on this arrogant presbyterian, 
and ask him how he dare to assert, in the teeth both of history 
and of fact, and in the true spirit of Popery, that “ the Church 
of England cannot prove its identity beyond the reformation ?” 
And yet, on this sandy foundation he builds his denial of the 
prescriptive right of tithes! But our readers shall hear this 
pert Jackanapes of a farmer speak for himself. 


“ Yes, Sir, I repeat, that the spirit of your argument is shameful. 
You would overlook the dawn of Christian Purity, and grope for a 
divine right to temporalities, in the darkness of Judaism. You 
would overstretch the hallowed bounds of the Reformation, with your 
thread of prescriptions, and, trampling on the gift of your regene- 
rated country, you would deny to Protestant Englishmen that free- 
dom and controul over their property, which they purchased with 
their blood.” 


' 

~ It is false, and the author knows it to be so, that either the 
archdeacon of Wilts, or any other clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, ‘‘ overlooks the dawn of Christian Purity ;” 
but he must be a most egregious ass to fix that dawn at the 
ra of the Reformation, as this arrogant farmer evidently 
does; and, in order to do so, he must himself be guilty.of the 
hed error which he falsely imputes to the clergy, by ‘ over- 
looking the dawn of Christian Purity” in the apostolic age. But, 
possibly, we may have mistaken his meaning, for, with all his 
presumption, Ire is not always perfectly intelligible in his ar- 
guments, though he be so in his principles; for he talks of 
groping for a dwine right in the darkness of Judaism. He 
orgets that, during one period of this darkness the Jews were 
governed by the God of Light, and of Life, himself; that 
the laws of Moses were of divine institution, and that the 
right {to tithes was established under the theocracy. He evi- 
dently, however, limits the right of the clergy to their tithes 
to what he foolishly calls, “ the hallowed bounds of the Re- 
formation ;” an event which, we strongly suspect, he values 
more for the outrageous violation of the property of the Church, 
Which accompanied it, than for the putification of the national 
feigion, for which alone it is endeared to all sound members 

€ community. It is equally and atrociously, because wil- 
fully and deliberately, false, to say, that Mr. Cia denies, in 


the passage which we have quoted, to Protestant Englishmen, 
® to any other description of his Majesty’s subjects, a perfect 
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freedom and controul over their property ; all that he denies, js 
the right to deprive the clergy of the same freedom and con- 
troul over their property which their fellow-subjects enjoy and 
exercise. Having, however, advaneed this falsehood, he pro- 
ceeds to argue on it, more with the cunning of a knave, than 
with the simplicity of a fool. 


“« This, Sir,” he continues, ‘‘ isno other than the arrogant—the 
unbending—the presumptuous—proud—spirit of selfishness, which, 
in every age, and in every country, has characterized ecclesiastic 
dignity.” 3 


Did Mr. G. never refer to those passages of the New Tes. 
tament which apply to the fate reserved for those who are 
** presumptuous, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil 
of dignities,’—for those ‘ filthy dreamers,’ who ‘ despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dignities?” If he have referred 
to them, it is clear, that he despises the denunciation which 
they contain, or, at least, that he braves it. 

In order further to disprove Mr. Coxe’s assertion, he has 
recourse to the curious argument, that as the people subsisted 
antecedently to priests, the rights af the people must be more 
ancient than those of the priests. And the inference which he 
draws from this position is, that the people may dismiss the 
clergy whenever they think proper, and rob them of their pro- 
perty !!! We scarcely know how so to modify our language as 
to express, with decorum, our marked reprobation of this 
detestable mode of reasoning. Without stooping to argue 
the useless question of priority-of right, we will simply ask 
this man, if it be of the smallest consequence to the merits of 
this question, whether the prescriptive right of property be 
fixed, at the time of the Jewish Dispensation, at the dawn of 
Christianity, or at the period of the Reformation? In a civil 
question, between individuals, about the right of property, he 
ought to know, that undisturbed possession for sixty years, 1s 
as good, to fix the claim of right, as undisturbed possession 
for a thousand years. 

In answer to another position of Mr. Coxe, his vulgar 
assailant maintains, that the parliament may commute tithes, 
‘“* without the consent, and in defiance, of the clergy.” Not 
does this satisfy him ; he goes still farther, and boldly main- 
tains, that “ parliament might not only commute chorch 
tithe, but put the fee of it to the hammer, without any violation 
of justice,—any breach of the constitution.” If the parliament 
have the power and the right to do this, they have, 1 the 
same degree, the power and the right to put up to auction all the 
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landed property, and, indeed, every other species of: property, 
i 


inthe kingdom. But the imputation of such a monstrous 
right to parliament is the grossest libel on the constitution of 
this country, that was ever pronounced by knave, fool, or mad- 
man. If it were really true, this would not be a country fit to 
live in ; for there would be no security for property of any 
kind, The rights of inheritance, the fruits of industry, would 
all be subject to the capricious will of a despotic body, who 
‘would, in that case, acknowledge no law but their own plea- 
sure! But, thank God! notwithstanding the impious impu- 
tation of Omnipotence, by a Whig Lawyer, to the British 
parliament, there are bounds prescribed to its authority, 
beyond which it cannot trespass without a breach of duty, and 
a4 violation of its own constitutional authority. And we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing those who wish it so to trespass, 
to be some of the worsi enemies of: the British constitution. 
Mr, Coxe, it seems, had stated, that 


“ The clergy of the present day have but the usufruct, and are 
“ incompetent, even if they were willing, to dispose of tbe inheritance 
“ of their order. They can neither be bribed, nor coimpelled, to consent 
“fortheir successors, in all future ages, whom they do not represent, 
‘or to exchange aright, which is prescriptive and fundamental, for 
“ property of any kind, which can only be insured to them by the 
“validity of recent convention.” 


To this serious truth, and plain statement of fact, which ap- 
plies equally to property for life, thranghout the realm, the 
author most. impudently answers, “ the Devil may let them 
loose, and turn them against alma mater, to rescue tithe from 
its sacred alliance, and give fundamental prescription to the 
winds of recent convention.” No doubt, all this nonsense ap- 
pears very witty in the eyes of Mr. Gourlay, but to men of 
plain sense and sober minds, such contemptible scurility 
deserves only the same kind of treatment as a well-dressed man 
would inflict on a chimney-sweeper, who purposely ran against 
him in the street. 
en Mr. Coxe, in addressing bis brethren, very naturally 

> 


..“* I would intreat them also to consider that the present times, and 
‘' present circumstances, are pregnant with the most awful alarms ; 
“our age lias been a season of innovations, and many changes ‘have 
““been introduced of which future generations may deplore the effects.” 


‘ This seasonable admonition calls forth, from his malevolent 
» another string of invectives ;—he represents Mr. 
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Coxe as an enemy to the progress of civilization, he inyputes 
allthese “alarms” to the clergy themselves; and asserts that 
the happy event which he (the author) so ardently desires, when 
tithes and the establishment shall be abolished together, for 
such are the aim and tendency, though not the avowed object, 
of his argument, would long sincé have been brought about 
‘* but for the gewgaws of state, and the trammels of supersti- 
prs which, in plain English, mean, the throne and the 
altar. 


** The grand themeof your delusion,” observes our author to Mr, 
Coxe, ‘‘ springs from the idea that the church is in itself substantially 
independent, with rights, sacred and inherent, This doctrine I deny, 
The church is merely a branch of the constitution, and may Le pruned 
or lopped off entirely as occasion may require. The church is not 
religion. Its declared object was to foster religion ; butit has greatly 
failed. Religion, whén most zealous, disclaims the church, and not 
one third of the inhabitants of Britain acknowledge its rule. I, my- 
self, adhere to the church, chiefly as a decent observance, and for the 
benefit of publicly registering the births of my children. I acknow- 
ledge neither its creeds nor its controul, ithin the bible I have the 
entite history, and every precept of religion. To exalt my awe and 
veneration for the author of nature, I have only to walk in the fields, 
and look tp to the vault of heaven, beneath which, the ostentatious 
cathedral, or the dark and dreary church, are but emblems of Auman 
poverty and pride. 

*‘ Church tythe is the life-rent property of present incumbents, 
under the provision of certain performances of oh: and, in fee, it 
may be said to belong to the church, while this itself belongs to, ot 
is part of, the government ; and the whole tythe, church, and govern- 
ment, is the indisputable property of the people.” 


This is the very quintessence of Jacobinism ! If his posi- 
tion be really as indisputable, as be modestly asserts it to be, the 
people must have a right to dispese of their property as they 
think proper; and consequently may, “ without any violation 
of justice—any breach of the constitution,’—subvert the 
government, overturn the church, and appropriate the tithes to 
their own use! This is a good practical comment on Paine s 
memorable treatise on the Rights of Man! Indeed, the author 
boldly tells us, that the Church may be lopped off entirely as 
occasion may require, and, by parity of reason, and certainly | 
with equality of right, the government may be lopped off like- 
wise. By which summary process, the golden age, which the 
author trusts he may still “ have cause to rejoice in,” which 
will be productive of “ perfect joy” to him, and which he 
evidently contemplates, with infinite delight, will be brought 
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forward, with the least possible trouble, and in the most expe- 
ditious manner! But what will our readers think of the das- 
tardly hypocrite who publicly joins in a creed which he pri- 
vately rejects, and who frequents a church whose authority he 
spurns, merely “ as a decent observance,” (or rather as we 
should say, an indecent mockery) ‘* and for the benefit of pub- 
liely registering the births of his children ?” This is the most 
barefaced and unblushing avowal of conduct without prin- 
ciple, which we ever remember to have witnessed. His sneer 
at cathedrals and churches is perfectly in character ; strictly 
suitable with his scurrilous abuse of the clergy. Yet he 
assures us that he has no prejudice against clergymen as indi- 
viduals; that he associates with many of them; and that he 
has no fear of losing a single friend amongst churchmen, by 
his present publication. It will be passing strange if church- 
men continue to associate with such an avowed enemy to the 
charch ; and, much stranger will it be, if clergymen preserve 
an intimacy with a man, who unblushingly reviles their whole 
body, and unjustly attacks their rights. As to his assurance of 
intending no prejudice against clergymen, we give not the 
smallest credit to it. But mark the observations by which 
this assurance is immediately preceded and followed. 


“A poor, hopeless, curate, of 40]. a year, will have little zeal for 
the church ; but in degree as his zeal for the church is small, so his 
zeal for religion will probably be great. The zeal of “a young man 
of family, bred a clergyman, merely with a view to reap the advan- 
tages oF iaivosiias. will to the church be vast, while his zeal for 
ieligion will probably be none at all. As he gets on in preferment, 
his zeal for religion, if he ever had any, will probably remain qui- 
escent, while his zeal for the church will be inflamed ; and if not 
barning hot at the stage of an archdeacon, with pluralities, it cannot 
fail to beso, if he rises to the bench of Bishops. Thus every thing 
on by natural laws, and the adage is fully verified, that he nearer 

Church the farther from God.” 


It is evident that the author here forms his judgment of the 
clergy by the standard of his own integrity; and hence ascribes 
to them, a predominant love of gain, and feeling of self- 
interest, as the only rule of action! His subsequent remark 
is not less striking. : 


“In England, the dignitaries of the church, having the promo- 


tion of affluence and power continually in their view, lose sight of 


reason, perhaps, more than any other class of men.” 


Here we, who are neither dignitaries, nor ministers, of the 
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church, shail take the liberty of telling him, that he is a vile 
calummiator of a body of men, who are as much superior to the 
class of philosophic agriculturists, in purity and virtue, as they 
aréin soundness of principle, and in every higher qualifica- 
tion of the mind. Never will we suffer the clergy of the 
established church to whom the state, andthe whole chris. 
tian community, are so deeply indebted, to be reviled, without 
raising our feeble voice in their defence, and without hurling 
back the foul and false accusations on the heads of their worth- 
less and unprincipled assailants. Mr. Coxe was right in stating 
that the times were awfully alarming to the church, and full 
of dangerous innovations. No man, who has attentively con- 
-sidered the signs of the times, and the course of passing 
events, will deny this obvious truth, unless, indeed, he hasa 
sinister object to promote; unless he really wish, as Mr, 
Robert Gourlay does, to strip the clergy of their rights, with a 
view to the ultimate subversion of the church. ‘The church 
has not experienced from the state that protection to which its 
manifold services, at periods of extreme peril, to say nothing 
of its intrinsic merits and importance, ina religiqus and moral 
point of view, gave it the strongest claims.’ The encourage- 
ment held out by legislative enactments to the growth of schism, 
and a variety of concurring causes, obvious to all who do not 
wilfully shut their eyes against conviction, fully justify the 
alarm which the innovating spirit of the age has excited in the 
ministers and members of the establishment. 

Mr. Gourlay complains bitterly of the burden of taxes and 
tithes, but says not a word of the burden of rents, which are 
infinitely more weighty. Yet he ought to know, that the right 
to demand tithes is equal, in all respects, in point of validity, 
to the right of demanding rent ; and that the occupier of land 
has ho more’ reason to complain of the one than he has to com- 
plain of the other. Ifa man purchase, or hire, an estate, 
tithe-free, he pays a much higher price or rent for it than he 
would were it subject to tithe. In the last case, the purchase 
money would be lower, and so would be the rent to the tenant. 
It is a charge upon land always taken into consideration, and 
therefore neither landlord nor tenant can have any just ground 
of complaint. ' 

All that has been hitherto said is wholly distinct from the 
question of the policy, the expediency, or the practicability, of 
commuting tithes, with the consent of the clergy, and fora 
payment equally advantageous. This is a question which 
fairly admits of a great difference of opinion ; and, indepen 
dently of the right of property in the clergy, about which, 4 
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we have shewn, the author’s notions are worse than loose and 
untenable, he discusses this question with censiderable fair- 
ness and impartiality. But he must excuse us for telling him, 
thatin recommending to us the example of Scotland, in which 
there'is no church, properly speaking, he suffers his prejudices 
to subdue his judgment. There neither is, nor can be, any 
analogy between the establishments of the two countries. They 
rest on different principles, and are necessarily supported by 
different. means. Mr. Gourlay.thinks it an advantage to have 
the clergy reduced to a level with the lowest of their flocks ; 
we think otherwise ; let him, therefore, repair to his favourite 
native Jand, where he may enjoy these prodigious benefits, 
without interruption, and leave us to the support and enjoy- 
ment of what we feel and know to be the substantial advanta- 
ges aud blessings of our established church. In Scotland, too, 
he may pursue his notable discovery in the science of political 
ethics, that “* no nation willimprove but from the bottom up- 
wards ;” a discovery which sets at naught the wisdom of past 
ages ; which inverts the pyramid of society; rectifies the 
sources of moral melioration ; destroys all established notions 
ofthe progress of example ; and confirms the philosophical 
topsy-turvey system of modern reformers. While in England, 
We may continue toincur his contempt, by adhering to our old 
prejudices, and to our ancient institutions ; foolishly, in his 
opinion, preferring an episcopacy to a presbytery—a church to 
akirk ; vainly, in his estimation, presuming that we have a 
divine origin and right to plead for this our preference ;---and 
not only content, but resolved, to defend, maintain, and up- 
hold them, against all agriculturists, reformers, innovators, and 
philosophists. And so saying, we bid adieu to Mister Robert 
Gourlay, of Deptford Farm, Wilts, whom we earnestly ad- 
monish to mend his manners, to reform his opinions, and to 
Improve his principles. 
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SABELLIAN, OR UNITARIAN, CONTROVERSY, 
Lerrer III. Continued from p. 310. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Sir, 

Since my last communication, I procured Dr. Carpenter's publica. 
tion, referred to io his letters, which I had not seen before ; wishing 
to acquire fuller information of his tenets, and to know whether] 
had correctly represented them to you, (p..158) from his shorter 
statement, in the Antijacobin. I have, at length, carefully and 
repeatedly perused his work, and examined his evidence, to the best 
of my skill and knowledge, fairly and dispassionately ; mindful of 
the foregoing Canons of sacred criticism, and of his judicious advice, 
‘© It becomes every lover of cuRisTIAN TRUTH, to check the long. 
established biasses of the mind, to be slow in rejecting important 
positions which may not accord with his own foreformed opinions ; and 
to be Avunest in the examination of the evidence produced for them.” 
p. 125, 126. And now, I feel no hesitation to declare, that I find myself 
more fully confirmed in my former persuasion, that “ unrraRias- 
ism," in his sense of the word, “ is wor the doctrine of rue GosPEt,” 

The following will, I trust, be found a fair and explicit statement 
of his meaning, in his own words. 

‘IT take this term (Unitarianism) throughout these sheets, in its 
more limited, and at present, more common acceptation, as including 
not only the proper Unity of God, but the proper (or simple) huma- 
nity of Jesus,” p. 1, “ who was, properly speaking, a human being, 
having no existence before his human birth ;” p. 7 ; and “ really the 
son of Joseph,” p. 25, 358, 359 ; “‘ a man as to nature, in all things 
like his brethren.” p. 268. ‘‘ But those persons manifest little regard 
to truth and candour, ‘‘ who assert, that the Unitarians (or Socinians, 
as they please to term us) maintain, that Jesus was a mere man: we 
believe, (with the apostle Paul) that as to nature, Jesus was aman 
descended from David; but that, as to the divine communications of 
knowledge and power, which God made to him for purposes the most 
important, he was the Son of God; and as such we revere his autho- 
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rity, and own his claims apon our implicit and submissive oledience.* 
p. 234, he was ‘* declared to be the Son of God by his resurrection 
from the dead,” (Rom. i. 4) “ and as to his nature, no more than this.” 
p. 18. 

“admit the divinity of Jesus Christ's mission, of his office or 
character, of his revelation: I too shall readily use the expression 
divinity of Jesus himself, (in reference to his being the representative 
of God, to his possessing the spirit beyond measure, &c.) were it not 
ambiguous in its import, and most commonly used in reference to a 
superior nature, supposed to be possessed by Jesus. Against this sup- 
position my objections rest.” p. 24. 

“ To me it appears clear, that if the Baptismal form, [in the 
dame of the Father,of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Matt. xxviii. 
19.) be, as some say, the chief support of the doctrine of fhe Trz- 
nity, it must soon full, never to rise again.” p.23. ‘* Those, who 
wish to see its connexion with the doctrine of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, may consult a valuable little tract, intitled the Jmperso- 
tality of the Holy Ghost, by John Marsom Johnson. I acknow- 
ledge myself unable to see how it can prove any thing respecting the 
Trinity.” p. 131. , 

Such is the “ Unitarianism” which Doctor Carpenter obtrudes 
tpon the world, as “‘ the Doctrine of the Gospel!!!" Ht is not 
Arianism, it is not Socinianism ; worse than either, it is Sabellianism, 
as the Doctor himself frankly avows: “* The Salellian scheme, 1! 
consider as Unitarianism, under a different name, and using a 
different language.” p.19. “< Sabellianism considers Father, Son, 
and Spirit, as names merely, for one intelligent Agént, one God.” 
p. 142. 

The following fuller account is collected from Lardner, vol. iii. 
hk 71—78, to supply the deficiency of this over-concise statement. 

Sabellius, a native of Ptolemais, a city of Pentapolis in Lybia, 
broached his heresy about A. D. 253. Epiphanius says, that he and 
his followers taught, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were the 
tame, so that they were only three denominations in one subsis- 
fence ; (resis ompacras ty pst moran) or, like body, soul, and spirit, 
inman, And Beausobre thus states their opinion respecting the 
Logos : «* The word never proceeds from the Father, but as eur 
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reason proceeds, I may say, out of us, when it makes known, by 
words and commands, what are our thoughts and desires. Thus the 
word that was in Jesus Christ, isno more than a declarative word, 
which manifested to Jesus the knowledge of salvation; and an opera- 
tive word which conferred upon him miraculous power. It is only an 
operation of the Deity, a full effusion of the divine wisdom and power 
in the soul of our Lord.” £piphanius also telis us, that when the 
Sabellians met with other Christians, especially such as were unlearned, 
they used to put this shrewd question to them, ‘‘ [Well, good friends, 
do we hold one God, or three Gods ?” (ssa Qsov sxous m Tetig Oxus) 

In this last instance also, the comparison holds good; Dr, Car- 
penter charging the Trinifarians, ‘‘ either with Sabellianism or 
Tritheism.” p. 142, and publishing his work, chiefly for ‘* English 
Readers :"=‘‘ In drawing up, says he, the following statement of 
the Scriptural Arguments for Unitarianism, I have principally had in 
view that class of thinking readers of the New Testament, who do not 
possess an acquaintance with the original.” Pref. p. x. 

The unusual and increased zeal and activity, indeed, with which 
the Unitarian School are now propagating and disseminating their 
tenets, among the unlearned, and the unstable, who are unable to 
think for themselves, and are, therefore, more easily deceived, by 
specious and: plausible, though superficial and unsound, reasoning, is 
truly alarming and deplorable. Mr, Nares, in his masterly Remarks 
on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, miscalled the Improved, 
notices this: ‘It is now the avowed purpose of the Unitarian 
Society, to propagate their doctrines by all possible means ; such as 
established funds,* distribution of books, itinerant ministers, [evening 





_ * The following is the authorised account of the Articles of the 
Unitarian Fund, Institated March 4, 1806, Chapel, Parliament 
Court, Artillery Lane. ? 

Ant. I.—This Society shall be denominated “‘ The Unitarian 
Fund for promoting Unitarianism by means of popular preaching.” 

Art. II.—The uses to which the ‘fund raised by this Society shal! be 
applied, shall be 

1. To enable poor Unitarian congregations to carry on religious 
worship. ni ta ; 
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lectures) New Versions, reviews, &c. Introduction, p. xxiv. Second 
Edit. 1814. ‘* It is not for the learned, but for the unlearned, that 
the Unitarians are now preparing their books.” p, 234. 

Doctor Carpenter's ‘‘ Statement. of the Scriptural Arguments for 
Unitarianism,” which I come now to consider, appears to be highly 
objectionable, in several respects : 

1. It presents a narrow and contracted, a partial and imperfect, 
a superficial and erroneous, view of the whole awful, mysterious, and 
in itsfullextent, incomprehensible, subject of the nature and dispen- 
sations of the Gopueap, or Deity. 

** Canst thou, by searching, find out Gop? 

Canst thou, find out the ALMiGurTy to perfection ? 
Higher than keaven—what canst thou do ? 

Deeper than hell—what canst thou know ? 

Longer than the earth, is His measure, 

And broader than the $ea.”’ Job. xi. 7—9. 

“No one intimately knoweth (srvywwoxs) THE SON, Save THE 
FaTHER ; 

Neither intimately knoweth any one THE FaTHeRr, save THE Sow ; 

And he to whomsover Tur Son be willing to reveu! [both.”’] 

Matt. xi. 27. 

2. Doctor Carpenter's Arguments are confined chiefly to the 
New Testament, and extend only incidentally to the Old; of which, 
he notices but a few leading texts, if his evipence or tHe OLD 
Testament, comprized in a short Appendix. p. 360—365. 

3. His evipence op THE New TesTAMENT itself, is defective, and 
incorrect ; he omits some texts of prime importance in the centro- 
versy ; and his explanations of the rest are novel and fanciful, and 





— 


2. To reimburse the travelling and other expences of teachers who 
may contribute their labours to the preaching of the Gospel on the 
Unitarian principles. 

3. To relieve those Christian Ministers, who, by embracing Uni- 
tatianiam, subject themselves to poverty. 

Never were articles more artfully framed, to promote and propa- 
gate the tenets of any. sect! They level the most powerful Artillery 
against the Asiablished Religion ! 
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unfounded. He often substitutes confident and unfounded asser. 
tion for proof ; and he omits, suppresses, or perverts, important 
evidence ; repeatedly violating the Canons of Sacred Criticism, noticed 
in my former letter, and maintaining principles of interpretation re- 
pugnuant thereto. 

4. The arrangement of his work is embarrassed and perplexed in 
the extreme, abounding in repetitions and notes; so that it is often 
difficult.to trace the thread of his argument upon any point, scattered, 
as it usually is, through the beginning, middle, and end of the 
book : an instance of which may be seen in the foregoing account of 
Unitarianism, in his sense of the word, gleaned from the whole con- 
fused mass. 

The fundamental defect of his scheme, seems to be his inattention 
to the “ Prophetic Argument” of the Otrp Testament (doym 
weo@nrimor) which St. Peter represented as ‘*‘ firmer,” or ‘* surer," 
(BsBaiorceoy) than even the evidence of our Lord’s miracles and 
transfiguration, 2 Pet. i. 16—19. It was, therefore, repeatedly urged 
by our Lorp and his Apostles, for the conviction of Jews, and for 
the conversion of Gentiles. ‘* Search the Scriptures, (said Christ,) 
for they testify of me,”—-“‘ Had ye believed Moses ye would have 
believed mec, for he wrote of me.” John v. 39—46. And our Lord 
thus rebuked his incredulous disciples: ‘‘ O inconsiderate (avenrta) 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! 
Ought not tHe Curist to have suffered these things, and then, to 
enter into Ais glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
[in succession] he thoroughly expounded to them (dmmyeeve) in 
all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” Luke xxiv. 2527. 
And shortly after, resuming the interesting conversation with them 
and the Apostles, ‘‘ He said unto them, these are the words which 
I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things written 
in the law of Afoses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
cerning me, must needs be fulfilled. Then thoraughly opened he 
their mind (meg avrwr roy ww») that they might understand the 
Scriptures.” Luke xxiv. 44—45. This also was the grand argu 
ment employed by his Apostles. It was successfully urged by Pete’, 
on the memorable day of Pentecost, and afterwards, Acts ii. 16-36; 
iii, 18—24; iv. 115; by the Apostles, iv.24—30; by Philip, Acts 
viii, 26—35; by Paul, Acts xiii. 16—41 ; xvii, L1O—-12 5; xxvi. 233 
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gxviii, 23; 1 Cor. xv. 1—4, &e, &c. Indeed, “ the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit (or drift) of prophecy.” Rev, xix, 10, “« To him give all the 
prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.” Actsx.43. How, then, could Dr. 
C. inconsiderately neglect so important, so essential, and so indispen- 
sable, a branch of his argument, prescribed by Our torn and his apos- 
tles ? and how could he persuade himself, and rest “‘ satisfied, that 
he possesses all fundamental truth on this subject?” p. 315. | 

A brother Unitarian, the Rev. Francis Stone, io his visitation sermon, 
1806, maintains, as a general principle, that ‘* Jewish prophecy is the 
sole criterion to distinguish between genuine and spurious christian 
scripture.” ‘This is running into the opposite extreme. Though not 
the sole, nor tne principal, it is yet an important and necessary crite- 
rion: for surely no interpretation of the New Testament can be valid, 
that is repugnant totheold. They mutually reflect Jight on each 
other, and may be considered as one work, written, it is true, by dif- 
ferent persons at different times, but dictated by one and THE sAME 
spirit. Heb. i. 1. For, according to the apposite imagery of an early 
father of the church, ‘ As the moon which is bright, and the sun 
brighter, have one and the same creator ; so the Old Testament and 
the New, have one and the same LecrszaTor ; who legislated wisely, 
and suitably to the seasons.”* And the united, and the powerful 
testimony of both, to the TriniTy, is well expressed by Dr. Blaney, 
‘‘a learned eritic,’’ in Dr, C.’s estimation, p. 363. 

“The doctrine of a plurality of persons in THE GODHEAD, must 
ultimately depend on the Revelation of the New Testament, and by 
gospel proofs must either stand or fall. And Lam well assured, that 
it will stand, built firm upon the foundation of arock, which all the 
assaults of infidelity shall never be able toshake. But neither is it 
my intention to insinuate, that no inttmations of tt are to be met with 
in the Old Testament; on the contrary, J lelieve there are several." 
Blaney's translation of Zechariah, Appendix p. 83. 
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480 Miscellanies. 

Asa specimen of Dr.C.'s critical talents, I will select his impeach. 
ment of the authenticity, and of the credilility, of the two first intro. 
ductory chapters of the gospel according to Matthew ;.in-unison with 
the improved version: though differing from it, he receives Luke's in. 
troduction as genuine. : | 

‘‘ These chapters,” says he, ‘‘ contain a narrative of miraculous cir- 


_ cumstances supposed to have preceded the birth of our Saviour ;. and 


of some subseqeunt occurrences, This narrative is generally believed to 
have made a part of the original gospel, and, consequently, to have 
been written by Matthew,* J feel satisfied. that it was. not. written 








* These chapters were wanting in the Ebionite copies of Matthew's 
gospel. Now ‘the Ebionites constituted a very large proportion.if 
not the whole body of the early Hebrew christians : who (whateyer 
might have been their opinion of other books in the N. T.) received 
the gospel of Matthew as gemuine; and could have no objection fo 
the account of the miraculous conception of Jesus, had it been. found 
in their authentic copies. Also, as this narrative contains the account 
of many extraordinary transactions of great publicity, which occurred 
in Judea at that time, it is absolutely impossitle that these Hebrew 
christians should have been ignorant of them, or denied facts, whigh 
redounded so much to the credit of their master and his religion. T is 
narrative, therefore, could not have been written by Matthew, in that 
gospel which he composed for the instruction of the Hebrew converts,” 
See B. (probably, Belsham’s) masterly statements on this introdyeiory 
narrative, in reply to the Quarterly Review of the improved. version, 
inserted in the Month/y Repository for'1809, p. 415—423. Seoul 
Williams, “ Free Enquiry.” 

«The gospel of Matthew was written in the then language of the 
Jews, the Syro-Chaldaic. It appears to me probable, that the Greek 
translator, or some early transcriber of his translation, prefixed, “ the 
account of the birth, (rather genealogy*) of Jesus Christ,” withbtt 
any intention that it should be considered as a part of the gompe 





* A. B. Newcome,the improved version, and Dx. Carpenter, all'cot 
found - enc, “genealogy,” or “ pedigree, Matt. i. 1 ; ; with iit 
“ birth,” vers. 18. See Parkhurst, &c. 
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by Mathew, and consequeatly, that it is destitute of authority, [or 
authenticity}, p. 19, 20. : 


On this note, we may observe : 
“1. One single admission therein ; overturns the whole visionary 
fabric! ‘‘ This introduction is found in every M. S. and version, now 


éstant :”—but (to adept, and transfer, his owa judicious argument (p, 


$53) in favour of Luke's introduction ;) ‘as far as F can perceive, we 
cai show .no probable way in which the introduction of Matthew 
could have become incorporated with his gospel, so as to have been 


early, extensively, and universally received as a part of it, if it had not, 


really been written by Matthew.” p. 353. 


And how early, extensively, and universally, it was received, in- 


deed, has been fully shewn, in detaii, by the learned and acute Dean 
Magee, in the Appendiz to the third edition of his Atonement, 1812, 
containing ‘‘ an account of the Unitartan Scheme, as described by 
Mr. Belsham ;” in which he gives this masterly summary of ihe ex- 
ternal evidence. Vol. ii. p.470, 471. 

“ How then stands the evidence upon the whole? The Synac 
version, which is one of Apostolical authority, the old Italic, and all 
the other versions in the world, contain the two chapters, Ignatius, 
the only 4posfolical father who had occasion to make ,references to 
them, does so: The Silylline Oracles do the same: Justin Martyr 
doesthe same: Celsus, the bitter enemy of Christianity, does the 
same: Hegesippus, a Hebrew Christian, does the same: Irenceus, 
and all the fathers who succeed him, it is admitted on all hands, do 





Before the middle of the second century, however, it came to be con- 
sidered asa part of Matthew's gospel ; and thenceforwards, was tran- 
scribed, translated, and quoted as a part of it. Hence it is found in 
wery M.S. and Version. 

» “ This introductory narrative contains in the opinion of many who 
believe in the miraculous conception, more difficulties than all the N. 
T, besides: To myself it appears (judging from the internal evidence) 
that the writer's application of prophecy, and the inconsistency of his 
atcounts with that of Luke, would make even less external evidence 
than we actually possess, a satisfactory ground for the conclusion, that 
itwas not written by Matthew. Note, p. 19, 20. 

No, 204, Vol, 48, May, 1815. L 1 
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42 Miscellanies. 
the same. And the chapters are at this day to be found in every ma. 
nuscript [not mutilated in that pait] of the Gospel of ‘St. Matthew, 
that is extant throughout the world” “ To those MSS. hitherto 
known, a late discovery enables me to add the testimony of oe more, 
a manuscript, of considerable antiquity, a coder reseriptus, written in 
thie Uncial, or most ancient Greck character, containing a consider. 
- part of the Gospel of St. Matthew; which was discovered by 
the ‘great indystry and accurate research of ‘the Rev. Doctor Barret, 
in the Library of the University of Dublin; of which a fac simile 
has been published by the University. And it has been satisfactorily’ 
shewn by the learned editor; not to bé of later date than the sirth 
cétitury. ‘In this MS. we find the two first chapters of ‘Matthew's 
Gospel, with the exception af some parts, wanting from mutilation ; 
namely, the first sixteen verses of the first chapter; and from ‘the 
_ geventh to the twelfth, and from‘ the twentieth to the twenty- ~thiird of 
the second chapter. 

“« Thus, we have a continued ‘series, and unbroken: chain of evi- 
dence from the days of the Apostles to the present tine.‘ Aind in op- 
position to this, we find only a vague report of the state of a Hebreid 
{or Syro-Chaldaic)] copy of ‘St. Matthew's Gospel, said to Be received 
atnong the Ebionites,* an obscure dnd ‘unitecognised description “af 
Hebrew Christians, who are admitted, even by the very writers whi 
Claim the support of their authority, to ‘have mutilate the copy 
whith they possessed, by removing the Genenlogy. . Fg the Jm- 
proved Version, Matt. i. 1, note.) 

2. To this valuable extract we may add, that this same Evionile 
Gospel betrays evident marks of forgery. According to Epiphanius 
Heres. 30, § 13, it began thus : os % 

«« It eame to pass, in the days of Herod the king of Judea,—that 
John came baptising with the baptism of repentance, in the niver 
fordan.” Here, we see two detached scraps of Luhe's Gospel tacked 
together, to make: out a crazy beginning: namely, the commence- 
ment of the fifth verse of the first chapter; and with some alters 
tion, the third verse of the third chapter! and this, most incongrd- 
eusly and absurdly, in violation of Chronology : for Herod, the king 


etna 
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* The word Ebion, signifies “‘ poor,” or ‘* beggarly.” 
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of Judea, at the tine that Joka was born, died near thirty years before 
he began to baptse in Jordan ! 

This, palpable forgery and anachronism, surely could not have 
escaped the notice of the Editors of the Improved Version, Mr. Bel- 


sham and Dr. Carpenter ; for the Editors themselves refer likewise to 


Kpiphanius, in theit.very first nate ; and to cover the fraud, cite only 


the figs! clause of the beginning, ‘ and it came to pass, in the days of - 


Herod the king, &e.” omitting the rest. And to cover it more com- 
pletely, Mr. Belsham, and, copying him, Dr. Carpenter, omit the 
whole !.! | 

8. The following circumstance is recorded of his other referee : 
“ It.is worthy, of observation,” continues Dean Magee, p. 471, *‘ that 
Dr. Williams, speaking of, this manuscript, [the codex rescriptus,] of 
which he had. received an account, previous to its publication, ob- 
serves, ‘ No information concerning our inquiry can be derived from 
thismanuscript!" Free Enquiry, p. xxi. Now, the course of the 
enquiry had been to discover manuscripts that could justify the rejec- 
tion of the first two chapters of St. Matthew, or at Jeast of the Ge- 
nealogy. For this purpose, undoubtedly, the manuscript could yield 
noinformation : but for that, which ought to be the purpose of a 
{candid) enquirer, it affords full information; viz. information that, 
atthe date of the manuscript, the geneology and the whole of the 
first. two chapters, were deemed by its transcriber to be authentic; 
aud were found as a genuine part of the Gospel, in the earlier manus 
soript from which it was copied.” To which we. may add, that the 
atlier manuscript must have been copied from another still earlier ; 
and so on, til] we come to the fountain-head, the original autograph 
of Matthew himself. 

#- Whether the original, was written ip Greek, or a. has “eae 
long questioned among critics. Dr. C. decides peremptorily, that it 
Yas. written in the Syro-chaldaic dialect, without adducing any proofs. 
But the arguments in favour of the Greek seem. to be infinitely 
ionger,. Kor Greek was the universal language of that age; and 
Was vernacular, we. may say, in Galilee of the Gentiles, the country 
of “* Matthew, the Publican,” froma. the time of the introduction of 
the Macedo-Grecian dynasty by Alexander the Great, B.C. 331, into 
4sa, The Greek language was, therefore, the fittest medium for 
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the circulation of the Gospel throughout the whole world; and was 
accordingly preferred by all the other writers of the New Testament; 
and, consequently, by Matthew likewise. And that he actually 
wrote in Greek, seems to be demonstrated, by the express or tacit 
references of the Apostolic Fathers to the Greek Gospel, shortly after 
its most probable dates, about A. D. 63, according to Dr. Hales; 
namely, Barnabas, the Apostle, A.D. 71; Clemens Romanus, A.D: 
96; Hermes, A.D. 100; Ignatius, A.D. 107; and Polycarp, A.D, 
108, &c. See their references thereto, collected by the industrious 
Lardner, vol. ii. p. 15—19; and remarks thereon in Hales’s New 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 665, &c. 

At the same time, I will not deny, that this Gospel might have 
been very early translated into the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, and even 
by Matthew himself, for the benefit of the Jewish Converts to 
Christianity in Palestine. For Papias, [reneus, Origen, and Jerome, 
all affirm the existence of such a Gospel; though none of them 
seems to have seen it, It never, probably, obtained any extensive 
circulation ; and having been soon corrupted by the Evbionites and 
other judaixing sects, to support their peculiar tenets, fell into disre- 
pute and disuse. At all events, it could not have been referred to 
by the primitive fathers, who wrote in Greek themselves ; several of 
whom did not understand the Syro-Chaldaic dialect. 

5. But how does Dr. Carpenter account for these introductory 
chapters being feund “in every MS. and version now extant ?*— 
“¢ It was prefixed,” says he, “ by the Greek translator (from the 
Syro-Chaldaic) or by some early transcriber of his translation, (the 
Lord knows who!) but without any intention that it should be con- 
sidered as a part of the Gospel (the Lord knows why !) However, 
before the middle of the second century, (the Lord knows when ! and 
where !) it came to be considered as a part of Matthew’s Gospel, (the 
Lord knows how !) and thenceforwards, was transcribed, translated, 


and quoted a8 a part of it.” 


*” Such is the powérful mass of luminous external evidence in support 
of the authenticity of Matthew’s Introduction, which Uniterian 


_ evitics are capable of resisting : and such the sort of arguments, with 
: which they do not scruple to resist it—So much confident, ‘but Te 
“‘peatedly-refuled assertion, without a shadow ‘of proof; so rivch 
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fanciful, inconsistent, contradictory, and absurd conjecture ; $0 much 
omission of material, and easily accessible evidence, and so much dis- 
ingenuous suppression of evidence, unfavourable to their scheme, is 
rarely, perhaps, to be found, combined in so small a compass ! ! ! 

II, Let us next proceed to weigh the internal evidence for, and 
against, the credibility of this Introduction. 

1, The most superficial Greek scholar cannot but know, that the 
conjunction, d&, isa copulative particle, connecting not only the parts 
of sentences together, but also historical facts or circumstances, in 
resuming a subject both in sacred and profane Classics. (See Park- 
hurst, &c.) Thus, the Genealogy is connected with the accent of 
the Lirth of Christ. Matt. i. 18. re aE Ince xgise yenncis drws nv. 
“ Moreover, or now, the birth of Jesus Christ was thus, or on this 
wise.”—It is noticed, therefore, in all the versions, even the improved. 
The first and second chapters are so connected together; Matt. ii. 1. 
T8 AE Ince yeondevros, &c. ‘© Now when Jesus was born,” &c. 
and also the second and third : Matt. iii. 1. Ev SE res mtgasc exsivase, 
&e. “ Now in those days,” &c. or during the residence of the holy 
family in Galilee at Nazareth, recorded Chap. ii. 18, 19. 

This furnishes demonstrative evidence, that the Gospel could not 
possibly have begun with the ¢hird chapter; but that it must 0 
been preceded by some introduction. 

In like manner the first chapter of Luke's gospel is connected 
with the second, Eyevero SE ey reais nyaspas exeivass, ‘© Now it came 

, to pass in those days, &c.” and the second with the third; Ev ere 
OE wirxadtxaty. ‘* Now in the fifteenth year, &c.” — Luke's 
gospel, therefore, could not possibly have begun with the third 
chapter ; but’ must have been preceded by some Iniroduction like- 
wise, This argument is in favour of Dr. Carpenter against the 
editors of the improved version, who unskilfully impeach ‘the 
authenticity of Luke's Introduction. | 

2. On the other hand, Dr. Carpenter urges two objections against 

Matthew's Introduction. ist. [ts application of prophecy, and 2dly, 
~ Its supposed inconsistency with Luke's Introduction, 
The prophecy to which he refers, is Matt.i.23. They shall 


_£all his name Emmanvet, which being interpreted, is Gop wit 
+MS,"——"* But,” says he, “ if Jesus had been called Emmanuel, 
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(which is not stated iti any subsequent part of the New Testamen:; 
tbe oame, would haye implied no more, than those expressions simply, 
which are recorded in Luke xvii..16, ‘ d great Prophet hath risen 
up among us, and Gop, hath visited his people. —It is not said, 
« Jesus shall Le God with us,’ but ‘ they shall call his name God 
with us ;' and Gop was indeed with us, by Jesus ; He was with us, 
by those wonderful works which Jesus wrought, because ‘ Gon wa; 
with him’ (Act.x. 38.) And He was with us by Jesus, since by him, 
He fully revealed His own gracious purposes to maakind. Jesus was 
the mercy seat when the Gop or Lov manifested His love to men; 
and if our Saviour had been called Emmanuel, [, for cone, would 
have said, that he was called so most justly.” p. 144,145. “ If the 
name Emmanuel imply that Jesus is God, then, indeed, there must 
be to us, as tothe heathens, ‘ Gods many,’ and ‘ Lords many,’ (1 Cor. 
viii. 5.) for many names in the Hebrew language imply, at least, as 
much as Emmanuel, such Eximu, ‘ my God himself ;’ Extan, 
* the Lord God,’ &c. p. 23, 24, note, 

But in order to ascertain the true import, and application, of this 
August title, it will, be,necessary to recur to the original prophecy of 
the Evangelical prophet Jsaiah, (vii. 14,) which, strange to tell, is 
altogether omitted by Dr. Carpenter. | | 

“* Behold the Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and shal! call 
his name Immanvet,” (Gop witn vs.) The original term 7", 
Ha-Almach, signifies emphatically, ‘‘ the Virgin,” in the strict sense 
of the word ; as also understood by the Evangelist, following the 
Septuagint Version, in his rendering, ‘swagSeios; for the same 
Hebrew term is applied to undoubted virgins, to Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. 

43; to Miriam, the sister of Moses, Exod. ii. 8 3 and to Vi rgins, 2% 
» opposed to Concubines, (Cantic. vi. 8,) and in this prophecy it 
denotes not.an ordinary virgin, but the chosen virgin, of “the house of 
David," to. whom, and their kiog Ahaz, notwithstanding their dis- 
trust,in the divine promises of deliverence from their. javatite foes, 
this sign of the miraculous conception, was solemnly proposed by Goo, 
through the prophet, for their comfort. aud encouragement, in the 
preceding verse, vii. 13. 

‘This, concise prophecy is further explained in. the sequel: In- 
MAWNUBL is represented, not as an ordinary child, but as the tutela 
God of Judah, during the Assyrian invasion and captivity, vill. 8- 
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And he [the Assyrian] shall pass through Judah, 
Overflowing arid overspreaditig, 

And the expansion of his wings [or squadrons] » 
Shall fill the breadth of éhy land; O Immawust.” 

And the divine character and titles of this predicted ‘* Son,”’ 
“ IMMANUBL,” are more circumstantially described in a succeedir g 
"prophecy, i in. 6,7 

se For unto us (believers) a cHiLp is to be bom, 
Unto us, a son 23 to be given ; 
And the Government shal} be upon his shoulder : 
And his name shall be called, 
Wonpvenrsut, Counse.tor, Micuty Gop, 
FaTHER OF THE AGE To CoME, PRINCE oF Peace. 
‘© OF the increase of His Government and Peace, 
There shall be no end ; upon the throne 
Of David, even upon his kingdom, 
To fit and establish it, 
With judgment and justice for ever. 
The Zeal of the Lorn oF Hosts will perform this.” 

For ‘thesé new translations of the original, and for further expla- 
nation, see Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 454—457. 

If we compare these three prophecies together, it is evident that 
the Son to whom these august tiles of Immanuet, Wonpenrvut, 
Miguty Gop, &c. are applied, is plainly distinguished from tir 
Lor», who gave the sign, the Lorn or Hosts, consequently, Dr. 
Carpenter, who admits the distinction (p. 363) ‘is mistaken, in con- 
fining the title Immanuet, to Gop THE inigaagnes in contradiction 
‘both to the prophet and to the evangelist. 

To evade the application of “« Mienty Gop,” (23 5x at Gibur) 
to tHe Son, Dr. Carpenter, (p. 362) separates the ‘words, and con- 
“nects “God” with the preceding title; *Counsextor or Gop,” 
(lilastrious Counsellor). But the same phrase is employed ‘in the 
Next chapter, foretelling the return of the Jews from their se te 
Isa. x. 21. 

“The remnant t [of Israel] shall return, the remant of Jacob unto the 
Misury Gop.” 

_ And it frequently occurs among the Divine Attribates, Deat. x. 17 
Jer. xxxii. 18; Nehem. ix. 32, &c. 
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The plain and obvious meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ Ais name shall be 
called,” or ‘‘ they shall call his name,” at which Dr. Carpenter 
cavils, is, he shall le entitled to the appellation of. And the finest 
commient, and key to these signal prophecies, is furnished by the 
angel Gabriel (which is the divine title, 4/ Gibur, reversed) in his 
annunciations to the Blessed Virgin, and to her espoused husband, 

“* Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with Gon; and 
* Behold, thou shalt conceive’ in thy womb, ‘ and bear a Son,’ and 
‘ shalt call his name Jesus’ (Savioux*): He shall be‘ Great’ (or 
WONDERFUL), and shadl be called the Sow or THE Most Hicu: and 
tHE Lorp te Gop, ‘ shall give nim the throne of his father David ;’ 
and ‘ne shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever,’ and of ‘ nis 
kingdom there shall be no end.” Luke i. 31—33. 

‘* Fear not Joseph, thou son of David, to take unto thee Mary thy 
[espoused] wife: for rHat which is ‘ conceived’ in her is of tue 
Hoty Guost; and ‘she shall lear a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus:' for He HIMSELF (Aureos) shall save his own (avr) 
people from their sins,” Matt. i. 20, 21. 

Thus admirably do the two evangelists harmonize with each other, 


-and interpret hitherto mysterious or obscure prophecies! The angel 


Gabriel: evidently considered IMMaNugEL and Jesus as synonymous 


terms.  ‘* Several ways,” (says the profoundly learned Bishop Pear- 


son, onthe Creed) have been invented, to shew the fulfilling of that 
prophecy, (Isa, vii. 14) notwithstanding our Saviour was not called 
EmManvusi ; but none can certainly appear more proper, than that 
the sense of Emmanugt should be comprehended in the name of 
Jesus; and what else is Gop wits vs, than. Gov our Saviour? 
Well,. therefore, hath the evangelist. conjoined the prophet, andthe 
angel, asserting Christ was therefore named Jesus, because it was 
foretold he should be called Emmanuel: the <Angelical God, phe 
Saviour, being in the highest propriety the Prophetical ons with us,” 
p- 71. 

_The angel's explanation of the name Jesus. is “ae sesnorballes 








_* The Hebrew word signifying Saviour vow at the first imposition, 
ia the full extent of ‘pronunciation, Jehoshuah,' in process’ of time,’ 
was contracted to 9 Jeshuah'; and at length, by the omission of the 
harsh, Jast letter, in, and the addition of the Greek termination, 
Stigma, became Jesus. See Peurson on the Creed, p. 69. 
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@ Hg amsecr shall save mis own peoplé from their sins," according 
td the correcter rendering of Bishop Pearson, who thus clearly dis- 
tinguishes Jesus from his'predecessor Joshua ; ‘* Joshua saved Israel, 
fot by his own power, not ‘ of himself,’ but God by him ; neither 
gaved he his: own people, but the people of Gop ; whereas, Jesus 
wimsktF, by Ais own power, the power of Gop, shall save his own 
people; the: people of Gop. Well, therefore, may we understand 
the-interpretation of his name to be Gop tue Saviour,” p. 71. 
And how was he micutTy ro save? Not merely by his intercession 
.with Gop,—like Noah, Daniel, and Job (Ezek. xiv. 20) ; but by 
“making purification of our sins through the [sacrifice] of HiMsBLF.” 
Neb. i.3. These very important texts concerning the doctrine of 
Atonement, Dr. Carpenter, strange to tell, has passed over unheeded, 
aod unnoticed, 

Dr. C.is mightily puzzled and perplexed how to reconcile the 
Genealogies in Matthew and Luke together. The following, I trust, 
he will find a simple, rational, and consistent solution of his difficul- 
ties, 

Joseph, the espoused husband of Mary,” was unquestionably of 
“the house and lineage of David;” from the testimony of the angel, 
- Matt. i..20, and of the Roman registry of enrolment, Luke ii. 1—5. 
‘Both evangelists concur in: stating the miraculous conception and birth 
of Jesus, Matt. 1,25 ; LukeiinS—7. Jesus, therefore, by the wise 
providence of Gon, was’ born’ in wedlock, and could trace his pedi- 
gree, through ‘his /egal father, Joseph, up to ‘‘ David the king ;” and 
from David to Abraham, the father of the faithful. And this was 
Nesessary.to entitle him to.be considered as the Messiaun, or Cunist, 
the spiritual Kine or Isract, according to prophecy. His pedigree, 
vtterefore, is given. by Matthew, in his reputed father’s line, and in a 
| descending series. : 

Mary, the real mother of Jesus, was aid a daughter or descendant 
06. David the King.” This appears, fromthe angel's annunciation, 
more critically pointed thus: ‘* Now in the sixth month: [of ber 
Cousin. Elizabeth's pregnancy) the angel: Gabriel was sent by Gop to 
- @ virgin {espoused to a man whose name was Joseph) of the liouse of 
David ;.and the name. of the: .virgiu .was: Mary,” Luke i. 26, 27. 
~And,, consistently with this explanation, and with no,other, the angel 
declares that her HOLx GHItp should receive from Gop \' he throne 
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of his father [or-ancestor} David?" Joseph is here noticed only 
parentheticably, or incidentally, merely as her spouse 5 aod no farther 
notice taken of him ; it would therefore have been utterly irretevdat 
td’ state Ais lineage on this occasion ; it was reserved for another, the 
‘vision to Uoseph. But it wasessentially necessary to the fulfilment of 
prophecy, thut Jesus should be really descended from David, 70 xara 
age, “as to the flesh,” or his human-nature; and accordingly, 
. Luke supplies the deficietcy, and in an ‘ascénding ‘series, gives the 
pedigree of Christ “the second Adam,” ‘byhis mother's line. up'to 
David likewise, and from David up to Abraham, as before ; and far- 
ther, frem Abraham to Adam, the father of the Human race, and the 
‘* Son of God; immediately as being born without father ot mather. 
Joseph was the son of Jacob; and Matthéw traces his. pedigree'up 

to Solomon the son of David. Mary was the daughter of Heli; and 
Luke traces her pedigree up to Nathan another son of David. That 
.“ Mary was tbe daughter of Hel” is not* merely the assertion of 
- later writers,” as Dr. 'C. supposes, “ made to explain the dissonance 
between the genealogy of Luke, and that prefixed to Matthew's gas. 
pel’: p. 357, for she ‘is so called by the Jetes theniselves. See 
Lightftot, on Lake. iii.23. But, proceeds. Dr. C. ** it ‘appeats to 
cme hext» to. impossible, that Lake (knowihg that Jesus was not the 
son of Joseph, and that Heli was not the natural father of Joseph, 
[but:only! his father in law} shéuld:assert,’ that *' Jesuy was the soit of 

. Joseph, whio was the som of “Heli Lake ‘tii. 23,—thus  expréstly 
_ declaring, that! Jesus was the son'.of Joseph;”  p.357, 358. Like 
_sasserts and declares o:such thing’: Dr; C.:pases over, as ambigaons, 
, and: insignificant, a coricise parenthesis of the’ original, p..358, but 
which may be more: properly expressed, anid’ explatiied thus: In7%— 
» ae (ag avogaere, ‘Lio Iwonpy arr’ ovtds, vios}i} se Hai, Se. “ Jesus 
being (as was reputed), the son of Joseph, [but in® reality,’ the’sn) 
of Aeti,” »&c. or his grandson, ‘by the mothet's side; A sitbilat-case, 
precisely in point to’ justify this exposition, ocvars in this sarhe gete- 
alogy : after *‘ the ~Babylonish transportation”  ( aso uc pstoininas 
Bafiirusds: Matt.i, 7) the two lines ‘of Solomon and Nathan the sons of 
David; anite in-the generations of Salathiel and his son Zorolabel ; and 
.\thétice diverge aguiniin Abiud anid’ Resa, the sons of Zorobabel. Hence, 
av Saluthieliin Matthew was, by his: father's side, the son of Jetho 
nich Jehoiachin,' who was ‘carried away into captivity by Neu 
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Yhadnexzar; so the same Salathiel, in Lake, must have been the 
adson 6f Neri, by his mother’s side. See the article ow the Getie- 
“aldities of Christ, Hales's New Analysis, vol. ii. p. 69g, for fatttier 
“Gnformation dn this vhriovis, but midst intricate subject. 
©'eThe'chosen Virgin,” beside her Humility, piety and faith, was 
“Yiithter qualified tobe the mother of the nory Jasus; she was not 
Only of fhe tribe of Judah, but also of thé tribe of Levi. For she 
was the cousin of Elizaleth,” the wife of Zachariah, the priest, * of 
Che ddigtitets of Arron,” Luke i. 536. And so Gregory Natiinecn 
“Says, ‘stating Christ's pedigree :——“er Meepras 
ai Awidhs Mayan yaenp” wiyperes ner Attewy, 
M dotug D dyyeros*alicply, 
we eT Cu its: was'botti] of Mary, a daughter of Levi: 
; For, tliat Mary was of thé race of Aaron, 
‘The atigel is‘our witness.” 
‘ Jesus théreforé, by lineal descetit from David and from Lert; wes 
both King and Priest, according to prophecy. Jer. xxxiii. 5 td 
Mal. neTus. 
Bat Br. 'Carpetiter etideavours (6 ptove, even from Lake tittwelf, 
"hat Jebus’ was actly the son’ of Jovepie: > In chape ii 33)° (eays 
“bY We read, « wis’ pAtirie and” mother wondered at those “things 
Which Wate spoked “Gf Hind!” and in verse41, Joseph and Afary are 
“WpoRen of as hie parents ;* ahd’ in verse 48, ‘Mary ‘is representert as 
. saying unto him, ‘ Tuy FATHER and IJ, have sought‘ihée sortewing,” 
6. 358. Th ‘the “first fustance;* liewever, the reveived'’text) has 
Tose Rand his nbther,' &e.” whith Griesbach, thar liberal Trini- 
“bation, (a9 Ne is styled, by thesewriters) of miore didusrry, iv his 
“Colbectilitt! of VAtiBEs “readings, than Of SKIN and’ jeeloment,) in the 
““Yelectién of ‘the “bestin ‘hi sedbnd Bditivn, ‘exctades! Josephcand 
Substitatés** His Father,” ity the text; ‘upomthe authority, itis ‘true, 
“of ti Latin /Alvate; sonte andient M: 8: -arid>'several/ early’ fathers ; 
“eit Braise the « futhority of the two ‘Syriac vetsions (the Comimon 
* atid the Phildtentan} the Persian aids wlrabics and. a great -iajority 
‘Of aniciefit MISS.“ and: carly *Bditibns4: and against: the: authority) of 


ae ‘HHE'pardilcled!’ passage, ver. 48; wherd; ‘* Josephiand His Mother kriew 


“hot-of fre and iabove’alh against common’ sense} 1) whiéh would be 
~ heittouslyt outraged) were the’ Evangelist to contradict himself ! 
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In the second instance, His parents" are noticed according to com. 
mon report or popular opinion; ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ?—John vi. 59, 51.—For'the 
mystery of the miraculous conception was not generally made known 
or divulged, till the world was ripe for its reception ; it was- locked 
up in the breasts of afew devout persons, Joseph and Mary, Zacha. 
rieh and Elizabeth—who “‘ pondered all these things in. their hearts,” 
till the proper season of ‘disclosure. 

In the third instance, Mary indeed, in her agitation of nial, 
chiding Joseph “‘ his father” according to repute; for which, she 
was instantly rebuked by her Divine Son—How is it, that ye sought 
me ?—knew ye not that I must needs be inmy FATHER’S (house)* ive, 
the temple, thus disclaiming Joseph or his Father. But how did Joseph 
and his Mother receive this authoritative reprimand ?—with the utmost 
meekness and humility. —Though they understood not this saying” 
they made noreply, and his Mother pondered all these sayings in 
her heart. 

Dr. Carpenter further objects: ‘‘ The miraculous conception and 
birth of Jesus, if admitted as a fact, affords no proof against his 
simple humanity, nor even implies that Jesus possessed a nature superior 
to that of man. If so, then Adam was not strictly and properly a 
man, Besides, the births of Isaac, of Samuel, and of the Baptist, were 
miraculous, and will any one viet that they were possessed of a superior 
nature?” p. 21. 

Itis true indeed, that the miraculous circumstances of the birth of 


ndeans do not of themselves prove that he possessed a superior nature, 


‘but these circumstances, combined with the signal prophecies of the 


Old Testament, foretelling that superior, and even divine nature, doy I 
«conceive, fully and satisfactorily prove it to every honest and goed 


— ie 





. * This is the rendering of the Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian Vet- 
»siéns:and the explanation of Titus Bostrusis, Esc roy vaov we Te Own, 


ax ndiirs itis cog. te argos pt de sas pe, Being in the temple of 
Gop, he said knew ye not that I must be in my FaTHeR’s house ” 
It is a usual abbreviation in the Greek language : thus in Haman's 


. hovites” Bst* vii..Q; is rendered by the Septuagint « ros ‘Apar and 


Herodotus says, me sig re Katou. * He-went to Clemens house: ie 
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juart disposed to hear the word of God, to keep it, andto bring forth 
fruit, with patience.” 

«From this unavoidably elaborate, and critical examination of one 
pranch only of Dr. Carpenter's Argument, we are abundantly warrant- 
¢é, I presume, to maintain, in defiance of the whole Salellian or 
Unitarian school, ancient or modern, the authenticity and credibility 
ofthe Introductions of Matthew's and Luke's Gospels, and after a fair and 
full description of the external and internal evidence, to assert, the 
perfect’ consistency and harmony of both; and from {heir testimony, 
wombined with the prophetic argument, to declare and profess, that 
Jesus Cunist was wor the son of Joseph; but that be was miraculously 


tonceived and Lorn of the chosen virgin, according to the Scriptures, 


apd therefore, that in a peculiar sense, utterly inapplicable. to any 
other of Adam's race, he wa; indeed the son oF MAN, and the son oF 
GoD conjointly. 
May 10, 1815. 
INSPECTOR. 


a eceilpiipamme 


On the strong predilection of the Irish Roman Catholics for the 


Inquisition. 


_ Those who are acquainted with ecclesiastical history ¢annot but 
know, that for above 1000 years after the incarnation, the Emperors 
andkings of Europe, enjoyed a complete supremacy in the christian 
church within their respective territories, that they appointed Popes, 
and Bishops therein, and would not suffer them to frame any canons 
or atticles of faith, which they had not previously examined: ahd 
isented to.* While this salutary system lasted, which imposed a 
silotary restraint on the ambition of ecclesiastics, Christianity re- 
"ve pure and undefiled, and answered the purposes of its’ di- 
Vine founder, in promoting brotherly love and social order ; and» it 
continued till the year 1073, the grand era of Popery, when Gregory 
ML. itsfounder, as cruel and ambitious as the Corsican tyrant, usurped 
& supremacy in the church, through dreadful scenes of carnagé and 
‘plunder, by dethroning his liege Sovereign, the Emperor, Henry 1V.+ 


tn 


— 





¥ * See all this unequivocally proved in pages 279, 280—1, 2, 3, 4, 
vol. 46, , 7 
“4A fall aceount of Gregory .VIL.'s usurpation, and its dreadfal 
effects, will be-found in p,.28 of vol. 46, 1 
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His successers movatained thatsupremacy by, ihesame iafamous means,.. 


and by framing under the sanction of religion, the most.cruel and san- 
guinary canons,* founded in a system of terror, as they were calculate 
tosubvert all states and to destroy all individuals as heretics, whorhe. 


sitated 10 profess them, and to recognize nates supreaacy, not only ig, 


spitituals bet temporals.. 


By these, al} covenants and engagements sired into with heretics, 
or heretical states, even though confirmed by oath, were declared ww: 


be null and void, and @ full reaussion of sins, and.eternal sabyation 
hereafter are offered. te those who shall extirpate heretics. Such of 
the faithful as should discover and apprehend them, were entitled to 
seize and enjoy their property. By them the Pepe was not only ems 
powered, but commanded and: sworn to. dethrone such Soneneigg 
princes, as were lapsed in heresy, or refused to extirpate heretics 
within their territories, by absolving their qubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and by ordering them to rise in rebellion agaist theme}? 
In erderto enforce and give “operation to these cavons, the Romish 
clergy in.eve'y stale, were required by they.canovical eath,. not only 
to profess and maintain them, bat to infuse them into their flocks, 
and by the same they were bound in unlimited fidehiiy and obedience to 
the Pope. 

By a hierareby:thus constituted, the Pope had an army well organized 
in every state, commanded by Church militant officers, through whose 
instrumentality he could, and often.did, convulse: states and overturn 
thrones, or cause general massacres or the assassination of indivi« 
duals, who. happened tobe obnoxious tothe Holy See.t The Reman 
Pontiffs, not satisfied with thiss spstem.af terror to gratify their insa- 
tiable avarice and ambition, established the inquisition, which 
endeavoured to Plant in: the.bosom.at .eveny state. 

The. plsn..of it was.first laid by Pope Iovocent Lif. about the year. 
1200, 4. D., after he had caused the massacre of a.smillion of. the Al 
»snbjects.of Raypend Count of. Thonlouse; by a crusade in 

woral princes Were Gompelled to join, thro’ fear, jest his holiness 

_ ing their sphyects to cebel against them. Most historians allow 
that ihad enjoyed. purse oliistianity Srom. the time of the apos- 
tles. St. »Wb¢ hived amongst thea, praised them for the purity.of 
theirseligious faiths, and theirstzict dischar eofenery moral duty; Serm. 
56, aupercamt. edit. an. 1575, vol. AaB. 328. AbRIRE HE ai sal 








* Copious extreots from these sanguine aod imtolerant cancas, i 
tobe geen in p. 167, of Vol.48. | 

+ See the number of soverviga princes, whom the Pops 
falminated bulls of this tenor, in which they claimed the deposng 
and dispensing powers. 

$} The reader will Gad in p. 16 of, vel. 48, and in pages 2gls 2» 
3, 4, of vol. 46, a full account of the popish hierarchy, and of the 
unlimited power aver their flocks, which the clergy derive ‘from i 5 
which power must be dangerotis, andioften ‘has afer proved. fataly, 40 
protestant states, {4 
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for sbeit. guvariaty, and said. that their only crime was. their dislike 
ofthe church of Rome. 
or the same reason, Pope [nnocent III, had.70, 000 of the Paul- 
invextivpated im Haly, by massacres, tortures, burnings, and other vio- 
lentdeatas. As Saint Dominick was the acuve agent of Innocent IH, 
inpramoting these dreadful scenes of religious butchery, for which the | 
of canonization was covferred om bim, ‘he may be regarded as 
the first inquisitor ; and in consideration thereof, Gregory 1X, in the’ 
year 4233, gave the saperintendance aad direction of the inquisition 


tothe Domainican Friars. Inthe year 1251, ‘Pope Innocent IV. in-: 


creased its powers, and extended, its purisdiction, toevery part of Italy 
except. Naples, and at che close of,the 14th Century, it was esta-. 
blished in Sain and Portugal. a whatever country it was introduced, 
thepower of the inquisitors was superior to, and independent of, the: 
authority of the civil magistrate. They could seize, imprison,.and con- 
demo to exile, death, and confiscation. of goods,any person bow. exalt- 
edagever, without his imerference or control. ‘The mmpber of their: 
subordinate officers was immense, aud whatever crimes they might 
commit, the secular power had no jurisdiction over then:,.as they were 
amenable only to the inquisition. For the purpose ef enjoying 
itsimportant and extensive privileges, persons.of the first rank did. 
not blush at enrolling themselves as its officers. ‘Lhe inquisitoss 
were empowered to exhibit-an.aath ex officio to any person whatsoever, 
obliging them to condemn themselves, or toinform agajnst their near- 
@t relations, under pain af excommunication, and af being treated as: 
wheretic. 

Ail he witnesses. examined onthe:trial of a-heretic.are sworn itomecre- 
3 and the most ‘infamous persons, convicied of crimes, how atro- 
cious suever, are allowed to:bear testimony against a heretic, who ‘is 
détiallowed to know the names af sbis accusers, nor.the patwre.of the 
ctime with which he is charged. He.is often compelied by tortaze40: 
cinfess his guilt, and the names of his accomplices. ‘Wihen- ean- 
demned, the heretic is committed to thefiames, his-estate is .coatis- 
cated, and the profits avising from the sale of it,ate,at the discretion of 

inquisitors;** When a:number of \victims.is collected, audlicient to 
make an Auto da Fé, to glut the eyes of a deluded populace, the-can 
cluding scene.af . ‘the blaady tragedy isacted. ‘Dhe salem procession 
begins, which has the pompous.appearance of a Roman triumph, and 
hanes best aver every valuable and amiable niptinsiqpoent we 
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? Mr. Swinbame,s Roman’ Catholic entleman, in 8 tour 

Spain, made in’ the years’ "¥97 ae and published in the alle gee 
says.of the inquisition, in Granada, ‘*‘ So late as the year 1726, the in- 
quisition, with the satiction of government, seized npon 360 families, 
accused of Mahometahism, ‘a sone, tee 4 their a ‘to the 
amount of twelve millions of “72 pegne eet jons’ my which 


BO account was ever given ; an were dis] erent parts 
of Spain.” ” : 
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The King or chief magistrate is always present at an Auto da Fe, 
and an oath is administered to him by the chief inquisitor, binding him 
to sanction all the acts of the holy office. Nobles of the highest rank 
attend as officers of the inquisitors ; and for this they are amply com. 
pensated ; for by the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, as much 
revered by papists as the gospels, eternal salvation is ensured to those 
who shall assist in the extirpation of heretics; they are also exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate. 

The infliction of the sentence on the victim destined to the flames, 
is attended with the most diabolical hypocrisy, and a profanation of 
God's holy name; by what is called the protestation of the Catholic 
church; which is pronounced by the bishop or inquisitor, in the 
following words, when he delivers the victim to the civil magistrate:# 
“« Sir, we passionately desire you, for the love of God, and in regard 
of piety, mercy, and our mediation, that you would free this miser- 
able person, from all danger of death, or mutilation of member; 
but, notwithstanding all this seeming piety and tenderness, when they 
have sentenced a heretic to death, they require ‘‘ the magistraie to 
execute the sentence within six days, according to the constitution of 
Pope Innocent VIII. upon pain of excommunication, and deprivation 
of authority and office ;" within five days, says the constitution of 
Innocent IV ; and he must immediately take him into custody for 
that purpose, says the constitution of Pope Clement IV.t 

The civil magistrate must not directly or indirectly obstruct or delay 
the execution of the sentence, or relax or even revise it, under pain of 
being excommunicated as a heretic; because heresy is a crime merely 
ecclesiastical.t This decree is taken into the body of the canon law, 
and has been confirmed by the general council of Constance, Sess. 45. 
“* The crime of heresy must be judged only by the ecclesiastical court, 
and the secular powers shall not meddle with it,” says Gregory XIV. 
Constit 7, Bull. Rom. vol. 7, p. 708. 

In short, from the hurling of a monarch from his throne, to the 
burning of a person for heresy, is, in the Romish church, deemed a 
crime cognizable by the ecclesiastical covrt only ; for the Pope and his 
agents are empowercd to do so by the general councils of the Romish 
church. 

The boasted unity of that church is produced solely by that sangui- 
nary spirit of persecution which is peculiar to it. Cardinal Soderini 
frequently told Adrian VI.§ that the best way of rooting out heretics 
was by crusades, and by exciting princes and people to exterminate 
them ; and to that end he reminded him, that by these means Inno- 
cent III. and his successors, happily subdued the Albigenses of Langue 
doc, the Waldenses, the Picards, the Paulini, the poor men of Lyons, 





* Pontif. Rom, Rome An. Dom. 1611, p. 4, 5, 6. 
+ Bull. Rom. vol. i. p. 337. 

q Const. 10, Bull. Rom. vol. i. 453. 

q Hist. Concil. Trent, lib. i. 
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the Arnoldists, the Speronists, and Patavines; of whom there 
remained nothing but the very names. Pope Paul II].* was of the 
same opinion, for in a brief to the Emperor Charles V. , and to his 
brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans, ~he told them, that it was 
advisable to make peace withthe Turks, and to bend all their force 

inst the Lutherans, who were more pernicious and dangerous to 
the Catholic church. Thus Paul [V.+ importuned the kings of France 
and Spain, tocettle the inquisition in their dominions, as the only 
means to extirpate heresies; and, at his death, he recommended to 
the Cardinals nothing but the inquisition to preserve the chutch. 
Afier the death of that Pope, Philip II.¢ king of Spain, extinguished 
hutheranism ic that kingdom, which had taken deep root therein, by 
etireme severity. Soon after his arrival at Seville, from Flanders,§ 
onthe 24th day of September, 1559, he caused Johannes Pentius, 
Count of Bayline, with a preacher, and some Members of the 
College of Isidore, where the reformation began to be entertained, 
together with some ladies of high rank, in all thirteen persons, to 
be burnt as heretics, in his presence. ‘The year after, at Valladolid,|} 
hecaused twenty-cight persons of the prime nobility of his kingdom 
to be burnt in his presence, as heretics. For a full and copious 
acount of the origin, the cruel, and sanguinary proceedings of the 
inquisition, and the solemn pomp and splendour, with which an 
Auto da Fé is attended, I shall refer the reader to Limbirch’s history 
thereof, the principal incidents in which have been confirmed by the 
Rev. Doctor Geddes, in his miscellaneous tracts, and by Doctor 
Wilcox, afterwards Bishop of Rothester, who has given, in the 
Universal Magazine, for 1706, a description of divers persons burnt 
forheresy in his presence, at Lisbon, when he was chaplain to the 
Rriti#h factory there. But by far the most copious account of this 
dreadfu} tribunal is to be found in an excellent history thereof, written 
aod published by John J. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 

lt is melancholy to reflect, that not only the mass of the Popish 
multitude, but the Catholic Board, comprising the most wealthy and 
enlightened members of their order, are virtually advocates and pane» 
gytists of the inquisition ; though with extraordinary inconsistency, 
they constanUy complain of a want of religious liberty, 

In the Irish Magazine, for October, 1808, it is praised in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ Fhis great tribunal, that has so long and so une 
ipatingly been held up for public abhorrence by English writers and 





* P. P. Vergerius in secret. Pont: art. 2. 

+ Hist. Concil. Trent, lib. 5. 

t Idem, lib. 4. , 

§ Idem, lib. 5. : 

i Idem, among those burnt at Seville in 1560, were two English- 
men, aud some Frenchmen, Strype’s Annals of tbe Reformation 
under Elizabeth, chap. ii. p. 238,239. See in pages 207—6—9+10 
“ vol. 40, the religious butcheries occasioned in different ages by 
‘he sanguinary principles of the Romish chureh. 

No. 204, Vol. 48, May, 1815. M m 
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travellers, who, under the affectation of philosophy and tolerance, 
are ever misleading the public understanding, whenever the manners 
and religion of rival states become a topic of discussion, will appear, 
Ov investigation, to be founded on principles of more humanity and 
political propriety, than mauy of their own institations, 

«© Any maw that Spain ever pfoduced, has not done mote for her, 
to preserve that unity of understanding, tranquillity, and civilization, 
which eminently characterizes the Spanish name, than St. Dominick.” 
** This holy man, whois said to be founder of the inquisition, with a 
prophetic eye, saw the condition of these states, which fanaticism was 
to lay waste.” ‘* He saw England and Germany teeming with fana- 
tics, with the Bible ia one hand, and the sword in the other, revers. 
ing thrones, and scourging society, in the name of God. He saw 
Ireland bleeding under the devout hands of Crounwell and his holy 
officers.” ‘* He saw innovations of the nnvst fruitful variety, 
assuming the agency of heaven, heated inioexistence by every enor- 
mity, and afterwards defended as efforts of the human understanding, 
to accelerate religious liberty and rational modes of thinking.” 

The expulsion of the Moors from Spain, is constantly dwelt on 
by its heretical antagonists, as an act of the most flagrant despotism, 
and priesteraft, of monarchical fanaticism, and gloomy superstition, 
which, when stripped of an English description, and English asperity, 
that allows no nation to be fairly given to the public eye ¢/at is nota 
dupe to her thirst of gain, or a dependent sufferer of her attempts at 
universal dominion.*" ‘ The inquisition will le found to equal any 





* He extols Spain, and abuses and endeavours to degrade England, 
though the former is very low in the rank of nations, and obviously 
inferior to the latter, not only in the abstruse sciences, but in all the arts 
that can adorn or improve civil life, particularly in government and 
civil polity. ‘The rea! cause of Spain's degradation is the inquisition, 
which this fanatic praises. The emperor of Austria, in his famous 
manifesto, published shortly before the battle of Leipsick, praised 
Fugland very much, and declared in it, that it would be a serious 
calamity to the nations of the Continent, to be exeluded from social 
and commercial relations with ber, which Buonaparte endeavoured 
toaccomplish. The Queen of Etruria panegyrized England, in her 
memon's written by herself, printed by Murray, London, 1814; 
and she said, that, after having teen dethroned and plundered by 
the Corsican tyrant, she thought of throwing herself and her family 
into the arms of England, that magnanimous, generous, and hos- 
pitable nation, which had been, in all times, the asylum and consd- 
lation of unfortunate princes. Quarantolli, in his rescript; s0ke 
in terms highly encomiastic of England. When the payment of Lots s 
debts was inoved for in the French senate, England was very much 

. ° . ~ ‘ron e : 
praised, for her wisdom, justice, and humanity. Pope Pius VIi m hisbriet 
vo the Irish titular bishops, of the 27th of July, 1814, praised Eng: 
jand in very strong terms ; and it ends thus, ‘* May rhegood and great 


b>. ‘ » , : J 
God bestow on that people,so ilustriously the bevefactors of the wore 
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vegulation of England, for the preservation of regular society, and 
supertor to many laws which she enacted, under the solemn decisions 
of legislative authorities.” Afteran elaborate defence of the perse- 
cution and expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the author says, 
“ An Autoda Fé, twoorthree times in a century, might punish 
some blasphemous wretches, whose visionary profligacy, if suffered 
to vent its exuberant innovations, would convulse the country, with 
all the disgusting ferocitics,* that Germany and England had so fruit- 
fully spread, under the pretext of indulging a liberty of thinking, 
and an investigation of established errors.” 

It is universally well known, that the Irish Magazine, printed for 
Walter Cox, its editor, has been many years held in the highest es- 
timation by the Irish papists, who read it with great avidity, because 
it coiacides with the principles of the Catholic board and their 
official paper the Dublin Evening Post, in uttering the most pestilent 
libels against the constitution in church and state, in vilifying with 
venomous abuse, aud in endeavouring to degrade the leading members 
of the government, and in encouraging a separation from Great 
Britain, which has been a favourite object with them for the last 500 
years, To incite them to carry this into effect, Mr. Cox published in 
this magazioe an article, entitled ‘* the Painter cut,” a vision, which 
held out a strong incitement to separation ; for which a criminal in- 
formation was filed in the King’s Bench against him; and on the 
trial, which took place the 18th of February, 1811, the attorney 
general, truly said, that it was the most audacious libel that ever 
disgraced the press.”’ 

Mr. Cox was sentenced to be imprisoned and set in the piliory, 
which took place the gih of Mirch, 1811. The Catholic board, 
commisserating Mr. Cox for his sufferings in their cause, opened a 
subscription for him, and not only they, but most of the provincal 
committees, who had been delighted and edificed by his magaaine, 
expressed in their debates the most tender syimpathy with him, 
aud were lavish in their encomiums on him, for the patriotic zeal 
Which this ewlogist of the inquisition bad uniformly displayed.¢ He 
was praised and pitied in all the seditious prints, and bis punishment 
Was thus described in his own magazine, for April, 1811, ** On 


or 





genuine, solid, and perfect.” For some years, the popish multitude in 
Ireland have been bound by oath to assist Buonaparte and bisallies, to 
overturn the English government, and to do so or die, and to desiroy 
heretics. See. the tenor of the oath, p. 174, 175. The leading orators in 
the Catholic boardhave uniformly abused England, and have re pre- 
sented her as beneath the other nations of Europe in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. ‘ 

* See in pages 296, 7,8, of vol. 46, the civil wars, rebellions, and 
Religious butcheries occasioned by Popish principles. 

+ From the reijgious butcheries which took place in 1798, Mr. 
Cox knew that he could not so effectually recommend his magazise 
to the Tri: papisis as by praising the inquisition, 

lm2 
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his appearance on the machine, he was cheered by a numefous and 
respectable assemblage of bis fellow citizens, not less than 20,000 
persons.* This honourable expression otf the public feeling in his 
favour, so dissimilar from the putrid opinion of a sorted jury, gave 
him confidence, and tended to restore his spirits, which suffered g 
temporary dejection, from the mode of public exposure, intended 
to fix infamy upon useful latour and honest industry. ‘The public, on 
this occasion, disappoirited the enemies of the press,t the repeal of 
the union,$ Catholic emancipation,§ and a more equal disirihution of 
the produce of the soil || Ut any thing could heighten the inconsis. 
tency of Mr. Cox and of those who so warmly espoused his cause, 
the following incident would havea tendency to dott. On the 24th 
of January last, an aggregate or gregartous meeting of the Dublin 
papists was held in Clarendon-street chapel, in the debates of which 
Mr. Cox took an active part, and he delfveved a petition, drawn 
by himself, to be presented. to parliament, in which this encomiast of 
the inquisition complained severely that his fellow religionists were 
deprived of religious liberty. 

Some time since the catholic Board were guilty of as great an 
absurdity; for they resolved on, afd were on the point of sending, 
an envoy or missionary to the Spanish Cortes, to request that they 
would solicit his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to give them 
religious liberty ; though it was ordained by the second article of the 
new Constitution of Spain, framed by that assembly, which I have 


-now before me, that none but the oman Catholic religion should ever 


Le tolerated in that kingdom, 

It is universally well known, that Ferdinand VIT. who is a wretched 
bigot, and a passive instrument in the hands of the popish clergy, 
has restored at their instance the inqnisition in Spain, which will keep 
that kingdom, to which nature has been profasely bountiful, in a 
state of degradation. None of its inhabitants have ventured to express 
the smallest discontent at its re-establishment. On the contrary, the 
people of some districts, yielding to the unhounded influence of ‘their 
clergy, bave publickly returned thanks to the king for having restored 


—— 
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* The Popish rabble who are ever ready to rise and massacre theit 
Protestant fellow subjects; which they endeavoured to accomplish 
the 23rd of July, 1803. 

+ The inquisition, defended and panegyrized by Mr. Cox, is the 
greatest enemy to the press. | 

+ A repeal of the union meamsa separation from England. 

§ With what propriety can an advocate of the inquisition speak 
of emancipation. 

|| This means a resumption and a division of the lands forfeited for 
treason. 

€{ ‘Lhe imperial parliament are to be insulted by the presentation 
of a peti‘icn tothem, drawn by one who was well known to have 
been aft United Irishman, and who not long since received an ign” 
minious punishment, fora crime little short of treason, 
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it. We give the following extract from the speech of M. Blaise 
Astolaza, chaplain of honour to the king, who has been presented to 
a princely benefice in the diocese of Carthagena. 


Madrid, Novemler 2d, 1814. 
Sire, 

The municipality of Soria has appointed us to congratulate your 
majesty in its name, and humbly to express our grateful acknowledg- 
ments for your immortal decree of the 21st of the month of July 
last. This decree, by re-establishing the holy tribunal of the inquisi« 
tion, the incessant object of the fury of the heretics, and the sarcasms 
of philosophy, hath wiped away the tears of the church of Spain, 
laid waste by reason of the supression of an establishment so salutary 
in every respect, so worthy of praise from all good christians, and all 
those who take an interest in the purity of the faith. Everlasting 
thanks to the God of our fathers, who vouchsafes to allow us, at 
leneth, to see realized the hopes of the whole nation, when afflicted 
by the absence of your majesty, the people offered up to heaven the 
most fervent prayers for your return. A series of miracles hath 
brought back to us aur august monarch, far the consolation of the 
church, and for the re-establishment of our ancient laws and customs. 
Sire, such are the sentiments of this municipality, of all the pro- 
vinces of Soria —not less catholic than courageous ; and I dare affirm 
fo your majesty, that similar sentiments pervade the whole of Spain, 
whose love for your persou will become more ardent, on bdeholding 
this new proof of the great abundance of the religion of her sove- 
reign, and the influence he uses to preserve in its purity the faith of 
our fathers.” 

The sentiments contained in the extracts from this speech, need only 
tobe read, to excite the indignation of every man, who has not made 
asgreata sacrifice of his understanding to the wicked and absurd 
claims of popish infallibility, as the Spanish and Irish papists. It is 
not in language to reprobate such sentiments with sufficient severity ; 
sentiments which are an outrage upon the reason, the common sense, 
and the feelings of mankind. It-was not enough for the inhabitants 
of the municipality of Soria, to sufter in gloomy silence the re- 
Gstablishment of this horrid tribunal, the existence of which 
stamps eternal infamy on the church of Reme; but they must be 
made by the mouth of a “chaplain of honour,” to express their 
grateful acknowledgments for the favour! Oh, poor deluded Spa- 
niards! What have you gained by the noble and successful stand 
which you made against foreign invasion? By the powerful assistance 
of England, which you are taught by your ghostly tyrants to stigmatize 
Wanation of heretics, you were enabled (for you could not do it 
yourselves) to drive the invading foe from your territories; and, as 
the fruit of all your toils and sufferings, you have obtained Ferdinand 
qi the Inquisition! From the rank of civilized and enlightened 
nations, to which you were recently approaching, you are cast back 
dato such a state of civil and religious degradation, as is suflicient tr 
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excite the pity of every human being, who joins to the exercise of 
reason the feelings of human nature. 

Ever since the union of the keys and the sceptre in the 8th century, 
when Pepin and Pope Zachary, and Charlemagne and Pope Leo IJ], 
combined against the reason and liberty of mankind, till the reigns of 
James II. and Lewis XIV. priests and tyrants have endeavonred 
to impose a double yoke on the civilized world. Ferdinand VIT. 
wishing to overturn that free constitution which the Cortes had 
established, tnvoked the assistance of the clergy for that purpose, 
and as av inducement to them to co-operate with hina he restored the 
inguisition. 

‘« Then tyranny and superstition joined, 
‘* As that the body, this enslaved the mind. 


HIBERNICUS, 


ee Ss 


LOWER CANADA. 


For the Antijacolin Review. 
Proceedings of the Legistature of that Province. 


Sessions, 1815. 

The fate of the new Army Bill Act, lately passed by the House of 
Assembly, and rejected by the Legislative Council, having excited 
public curiosity, we are happy in being enabled by a correspondent, 
to gratify our readers with the following observatians on that inte- 
Testing subject. 

The act of 1814 authorised the issue of Army Bills up to the Ist 
day of February, 1815, to an amount not exceeding 1,500,000). at 
any one time in circulation. ‘This act remains in full force in respect 
to all bills issued within the above limits, and will continue in force 
until the end of five years, counting from August 1$12,—and by the 
monthly returns from the army bill office, laid before the levislature, 
it appears that the above sum of 1,500,000]. was amply sufficient for 
the public service in both provinees, the largest amount stated to be 
jn Circulation at any period during the last year being only about 
1,205,000! 

At the time this act was passed, the public were suffering for want 
of small money.—A clause was therefore inserted, requiring, that of 
the amount so to be issued, a sum not less than 200,0001. nor more 
than 500,0001. should be issued in small bills bearing no interest—and 
at the same time, to guard against the pernicious effects of a superabun- 
dance of small bills in circulation, a proviso was widely added, enti- 
thing the holders of such bills “‘ to demand and receive at the Army 
Bill Office on demand, army dills of 50 dollars and upwords, bearing 
interest, for the amount of all such bills.” This proviso is still in foree, 
but was whully omitted in the new bill. 

Immediately after the passing of this act, on the 17:h Marcb, 
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114, the issue of smail bills commenced, and was continued through 
the summer and fall, and by the end of November it would appear 
the circulation of both provinces was more than fully supplied, fac 
earlyin the following month we find by the monthly returns, that 
the public began, for the first time, to avail themselves of the above 
proviso, by bringing in small bills in exchange forlarge ones. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears, that between the 12:h December, 1614, and 
gist January, 1815, no less than 43.9251. was issued in large notes 
bearing interest, in exchange forsmall ones. As there is no reason 
to suppose that government exceeded the limits prescribed by the 
act, here is plain proof that even half a million in small notes was 
more than sufficient for the crculation of both provinces, even in a 
state of war, seeing that in about ten months, no less than 44,0001.’s 
worth of them were brought back in exchange for large bills excly- 
sive of what were paid in during that period, for bills of exchange. 
Th: presumption, therefore, is, thata smaller sum would have been 
quie sufficient during the war, and thata sill smaller sum might 
suffice during peace, 

Here it may be proper te remark, that the opevation of the above 
proviso, had the most salutary effect, by counteracting any excessive 
isue Of small bills, and to this circumstance, in conjunction with the 
management of the exchange comniissioners, may fairly be attributed 
the high aud unprecedented degree of credit in which this paper cur- 
rency bath hitherto been sohappily maintained. 

With this experience betore our eyes, the object of the framers and 
advocates of the new ariny bill act is altogether inconceivable. 

It began by extending the authority to issue army bills to an amount 
not exceeding two million at any one time in circulation. This exten- 
sion was surely unnecessary in a time of peace ; seeing that the former 
limits afforded more than sufficient for the public service, even during 
war. But this was not the principal objection to the bill. 

Ina subsequent clause it was enacted, that of the amount so to be 
issued, a2 sum nor Less than one million should be issued in small 
notes, bearing no interest—and the wise proviso in the former act, for 
converting small notes into large ones, was entirely omitted. This 
extraordinary clause having passed in the assembly, and the bill arrived 
at the third reading, a yder was proposed and agreed to in that 


House, authorising the commander of the forces, at any time, to buy. 


up with cash, the whole, or any part of the army bills bearing interest, 
whenever he might think proper. 

In this shape the bill made its appearance in the legislative council, 
where, luckily, the members were too well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, to suffer its dangerous imperfections to escape their notice. 

The words ‘* nor ess than one million,” were the first that struck 
their attention. By that clause, as it originally stood, Government 
might have issued the who/e two million in small notes, at the same time 
that they were authorised by the Ryder to buy up all the large ones. 
Ruta communication having taken place between the two Houses, it 
Was agreed to consider the words ‘* not less” asa clerical erros, and 
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to substitute in their stead the words ‘ not exceeding” which was ac. 
cordingly done in a private way by the two speakers, ‘ke. This Was 3 
considerable improvement to the clause, but still it was liable to insur. 
mountable objections, for want of the old proviso so often mentioned, 
0 relieve the circulation from superfluous small notes, there being no 
other mode of redemption provided, than that of bills of exchange 
on London, which are only wanted by a very smal) portion of the 
community, and therefore, the issue of smal! notes to the extent of 
one million must inevitably have produced a depreciation, seeing by the 
experience of last year, while the war expenditure was going on to 
its fall extent, that even Aa/fa million was too much. Had the 
legislative council been at liberty to amend this bill, by inserting the 
old proviso, for converting the superfluous small bills into large ones, 
every thing would have found its Jevel, by means of that salutary 
check, and all might have gone well—but, unfortunately, this has 
all along been considered (very erroneously) as a money Lill, which 
the npper House must not touch, and therefore they had no other 
opinion than to pass it, or reject it. We do not pretend to give any 
report of the debates in council on this subject, but we understand it 
was very fully discussed during sévetal sittings, and that finally the 
members Were unanimous in rejecting the bill, as being the satest of 
the two alternatives, 

’ The introduction of this Paper Currency, at the commencement of 
the late war with the United States as a substitute for specie, at a 
time when there was very little specie in the country, and when the 
public service could not have been carried on without it, was certainly a 
seasonable and judicious experiment, and its unprecedented success has 
not only been a’ great pe caniary saving to Great Britain, but it has 
also‘contributed in no small cegree, to the preservation of these pro- 
vinces, 

The credit of this Paper ought therefore to be considered as an ob- 
ject of the first importance and carefully supported to the Jast, being 
a most valuable resource, to be again resortéd ‘to, by Government, 
on future occasions, incase of need Mistaken notions of ceconomy, 
in attempting to save the interest, by buying up the large Bills, and 
making excessive issues of small ones, if carried into practice, would 
be fraught with'the most dangerous consequences, and ought always 
to be resisted: for when depreciation begins, there is no knowing to what 
extent 1m may go, and the credit of the Paper once lost, will be te- 
membered fora century tocome, and ‘resider it impossible again to 
resume the system with any success. 

Finding by experience, that this paper is so advantageous to Great 
Britain, while at the same tine, it affords acconsmodation to monied 
men i: this colony,’ some well informed persons are of opinion, that 
it would be good policy to continue the system in Peace, as well as 10 
War--and have expressed their surprize, that no steps were taken, 
after the rejection of the new Army bill Act, to introduce a snort 
bill, to authorize a further issue of Army-bills for a limited time 
under the act of 1814, which it is supposed would have met w.'b ve 
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apposition in a@ther house, the provisions of that act, having beeu 
found, by experience, to answer every desirable purpose. And we 
confess we are much inclined to this opinion, when we reflect, that 
Gteat Britain has no money lying idle—that on the contrary, she is 
paying many millions annually for the interest of what she owes asa 
Nation, and that she cannot send Specie, or any thing elge, to this 
country, without adding so much, in some shape or oer, tp heg 
National Debt. [t is true, the legal interest in England is only five 

rcent. while here it is six. But it must at the same time be recol- 
lected, that a// our paper serves as a sunstitute for specie, that only 
about two-thirds, of what is at present in circulation, bears interest, 
and that the Province contribute ¢ 15,000 per annum towards that in- 
terest. —T'o this must be added, the advance of money in England 
(equal perhaps to 6 or 8 months interest) and the ordinary expences 
of purchasing and sending out the specie,—aid it must also be 
recollected that specie as a_ circulating medinm, frequently 
finds its way into the neighbouring States, and therefore requires 
a frequent supply to keep up the requisite quantity, while, on 
the contrary, our Paper remains at home, and requires only A 
judicious regulation of the rate of Exchange, and the’ precaution 
against forgery, to keep it in full credit. 

Further to illustrate these observations, we have only to present 
our Readers with the following Statement in round numbers, which, 
by the returns from the Army Bill Office, cannot be very far from the 
truth. ) 

' Suppose £ 1,200,000 in Army Bills at present in circulation. 
Of which .t 800,000 bears interest at 6 per cent of 48,000 
And 400,000 bearing no interest, being small Bills. 





1,200,000 
Deduct so much paid by the Province 15, 


5 





Balance of interest (being only 23 pr. ct.on 1,200,000) £33,000 





Suppose Bullion at the Mint prices, and that Great Britain weré 
to purchase and send out specie, forthe redemption of all these Army 
Bills, the expeuces and freigiit on £1,200,000, cannot be less than 


1 per cent; say £18,000 
-One year’s interest of £1,200,000 at 5 per cent 60,000 
£78,000 

Deduct the above balance of interest 33,000 





Loss to Great Britain by sending our specie, exclusive 


of the risk, and advance of money } £45,000 


Thus it appears that Great Britain gets a substitute for specie in 
Canada to the amount of 1,200,000, for which she pays 2 3 per cent. 
per annum—and that it woald cost her at least £45,000 to rep'ace 
that substitute with specie ! 

Where can Great Britain get so advantageous a loan ? 
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But even sopposing the whole of cur Srmy Bilis wore to. bear ix. 
terest—still we are of opinion that they would be advantageous to 
G:.at Britain, particularly when it is considered, that without them, 
we should require an anoual supply of Specie to a certain exieut, to 


keep up the requisiie qua mrity for cirenlatior 
as above ™ 
4 £78,c00 


Expence of sending out £1,260 000 in weeist E 
‘tated, including Oe yeur's iterest 
1,200,000 in Aimy Bills, all bearing six per cent. 








interest , ~ &72,000 
Deduct so much pair d by the Province; 15,000 
57 ,006 
Balanco saved to Creat Britain, sepposing that all our } _ 
7 wis - 21,008 
Bills bore interest 


Again we may ask, where can Great Britain obtain a cheaper 
Loan 2 

N. B. What i is meant by ‘* the advance of 1 money,” is the differ. 
ence, between /Ae dime when money would be paid in Eng'and for the 
purchase of Specie to send here, aud the time at which Bills drawn 
here, for the public service, get bome aud Lecome due, which, in the 
ordinary course, is found, on an average, to be six or eight months— 
and the interest for that time is of course so much more to be added 
in favor of our Army Bills, which are only issued when they are 
wanted, and Great Britain is so much more the gainer. — It would be 
easy (0 prove, that at least ha/f a Alillion has been saved to Great 
Britain, in one way or other, by means of our Army Biils, up to this 
date—24ih March, 1915. 

Leststative Council, 
Quelec, Saturday 251k March, 18153. 

This day, at Three @’'Clock, His Excellency the Governor 18 
Casrcame downin State, tothe Legislative Council! Chamber, 
and being seated on the Trgonr, the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod was sent to command the presence of the Assembly, 
which being come up, His Excellency was pleased to give the Royal 
Assent tothe following Bills : 

Au Act to repeal part of and ainend an Act passed in the fifty: third 
year of His Majesty's reign, intituled, an Act to grant certaili 
duties to His Majesty towards supplying the wants of the Pros 

fince during the present war with the United States of Amee+ 
rica and for other purposes.” 

An act to grant new daties to | 
the P- ovince. 

An Actto improve the Internal Communications of this Province. 

An Actto encourage and diffuse the practice of Vaccine Inocne 
jation. 

An Act to continue an Act j passed in the forty-second year of his 
Qfajesty’s reign, tatitaled, § ‘an Act to empower the Justices of the 
Peace, to make for a limited time Ru'es and Reeulations for he 
government of Apprentices and o(hers.” 


Majesty to supply the wants of 
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An Act to continue for a limited time an Act passed in the fifty- 
third year of his Majesty's reign, intituled, ‘* an Act further to con- 
tinue for a limited time the powers granted to certain Commissioners 
by an Act intituled, ‘* an Act for removing the old Walls and Fortie 
fications that surround the city of Montreal, and otherwise to provide 
for the salubrity, convenience, and embellishment of the said city,” 
as also to continue for a limited time the extension of the said powers 
jo certain cases.” 

An Act to continue for a limited time certain parts of an Act passed 
in the forty-second year of his Majesty's reign, intiiuled, * an Act to 
provide for the more effectual Regulation of the Police within the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, and town ot Three Rivers; also for 
extending regulations of Police to other towns and villages in certain 
cases, and for repealing the Acts or OrJinances therein mentioned.” 

An Act to appropriate several sums of Money therein mentioned, 
for repairing, improving, and enclosing the Court House, in the 
city of Quebec. 

An Act to grant a certain sum of Money to Joseph Bouchette, 
Esquire, tO assist him in publishing Geographical and ‘Vopographical 
Maps of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 

An Act to regulate persons éngaged in the business or trade of 
baking and selling Bread within the cities of Quebee and Montreal, 
and in the town of ‘Three Rivers, and to repeal an Ordinance therein 
mentioned. 

An Act to continue for a limited time two Acts therein mentioned, 
for the better regulation of the Lumber Trade. 

An Act to provide for the holding of the Provincial Court of Apy 
peals during the repairs to be done to the Coort House at Quebec. 

An Act to grant an aid to His Majesty to assist in opening a Canal 
from the neighbourhood of Montreal to La Chine, and further to 
provide for faciliating the execution of the same. 

An Act to make good the deficiency of the Funds by law provided 
for paying the Salaries ot the Legislative Council and House of Assem- 
bly, and the Contingent Expences thereof. 

An Act to grant an Annuity to such Militiamer as were wounded 
during the fate war with the United Sates of America, to apply a 
sum of Money therein mentioned to aid and assist His Majesty in 
defraying the expenses of the Milivia incurred during the said war, 
and also to indeninify certain Officers of Militia and the families of 
such Militiamen as were killed in the said war. 

An Act for making a temporary provision for the Regulation of 
Trade between the Province and the United States of America by 
Land or by Inland Navigation. 

An Act todemolish the Market House of the Upper Town of 
Quebec, and to provide means for erecting new stalls, and for othe: 
purposes therein mentioned, 

And Act to continue for a limited time an Act passed in the fifiy- 
fitst year of His Majesty's reign, intituled, ‘‘ an Act for the relief of 
{nsane Pessons, aud for the support of Foundlings and others therein 
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mentioned, and also ta grant a further sum of money fur the more 
effectual attainment of the parposes of the said Act.” 

An Act for the relief of such Students in law preparing themselves 
for the professions of Advocates and Attornies or Notaries as have 
served in the Embodied Militia, during the late war with the United 
States of America. 

The following Bills were reserved for the signification of His 
Majesty's pleasure thereon : 

An Act to continue for a limited time, and amend an Act passed in 
the fifty-third year of His Majesty's reigu, intituled, and Act to grant 
te His Majesty's eertain additional duties towards supplying the wants 
of the Province.” 

An Act to grant a Salary to the Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada to enable him to support the dignity of his Ottice 
daring the present Provincial Pa‘liament, 


Atter which, H's excellency was pleased to make the fo!lowing 
speech to both houses; 

Gentlemen of tne Legislative Council, 
Gendemen of the House of Assembly, 

The measures adopted by yon having provided for the important 
public inierests, which required your immediate attention, in a man- 
wer eviicing both a just comprehension of the exigencies of the pro- 
vince. 201 av anxious desire to promote its prosperity, I no longer 
delay to relea-e you tron those usetul public labours, which have de- 
tained von from your private concerns. 

Joy: equa ly to yourseiyes, and to a sense’of justice, to express 
the high satisfaction with which I have viewed your unwearied 
application, to matters closely interwoven with the general welfare, 


Gentleraen of the House of Assembly, 

Vhe liberality with which you have provided for the advancement 
of purposes of higd public uulity, has sufficiently shewn, that you 
have proceeded upon those patriotic and loyal principles, which dig- 
Bity when they actuate the representatives ot a free people. 

Gentlemen of - Legislative Council, 
. Gentlen : House of Asseml ly, 

You will have lea aracd with satisfaciion Yhat the desire of His 
Mi ijesty, for the renewal of amity with America, has been met by a 
worresponding dispos.'on from the government of the United States, 
and that a peace has ensued, which tt may be permitted us to hope, 
will, by its ultimate provisions and its permanence, campensate {or 
the evils of war, to which it has siven a termination. 

I have now to inform you that T have received the commands of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to return to England for the 
purpose of repelling accusations, affecting my m aye y character, 
which have been preterred by the late naval Cominander-in Ciief on 
the lakes in Canada, and while 1 take my leave of ai with regret, 

embrace with eagerwess, the opportunity afforded me of jastilying 
may repulatio 10D, 
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However intent on the subject which so unexpectedly shus suf. 
mons my attention, be assured I shal] bear with me, a lively recollection 
of the firm support I have derived from you, and I shall be gratified 
at an early period, in representing personally, to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the zeal and loyalty, evinced by every class of 
His Majesty's subjects in British North America during my adminis- 
tration, their attachment to his august person, and to his government, 
and most particularly, the spirit and devotion manifested by the 
people of the Canadas, in the late contest with the United States of 
America. 





HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 





Fripay, 17th.—The house went into a Committee on the Report 
of the Special Committee on the Election of Gaspé, and obtained 
leave (o sit again to-morrow. 

The Bill for opening St. Paul Street. and the Bill for the relief of 
Students in Law, were read a third time, passed, and ordered to the 
Legislative Council. 

‘The House in Committee on the Bill to amend the Judicature Act 
in as far as relate to Circuit Courts, reported progress, and ebtathied 
leave to sit again to-morrow. 

SaturpDay, 18th.—Frs. Xavier Malhiot, Esq. Member for the 
county of Richelieu took his seat in the house. 

The Bill to make good the deficiency in the funds for paying the 
salaries of the officers of the Legislature, the Bill for the regulation 
of Trade between this province and the United stutes of America, 
were read a third time, passed, and ordered to the Legislative 
Council. 

The Bill to continve the Act for the relief of insane persons and 
the support of foundlings, and to grant a further sum of money 
for the purposes of the said Act, was read a second time, come 
mitted, amended, and the report ordered to be received on Monday 
next. ; 

An engrossed Bill to authorise Jacques Morin to erect a toll bridge 
over the Rivicre Ouelle; and an engrossed Bill to demolish the 
Narket Hall in the Upper Town of Quebec, and to provide means 
for erecting new stalls, were read a third time, passed, and ordercd tu 
the Legislative Council. 

Monpay, 20th—A message was received from the Legisla- 
tive Council announcing their concurrence to the Bill to provide 
for the holding ef the Court of appeals, during the repairs te 
be done to the Court House at Quebec; and to the Bill to con- 
tinue the Acts for the beiter regulation of the Lumber Trade. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, 
to consider whether it be expedient to give to His Excellency the 
Governor in Chief some mark of its gratitude for his distinguished 
services in preserving this Province from the invasion proyected-by the 
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Government of the United States of America, and for the care with 
which he has watched over the welfare of this Province; came to 
several Resolutions, which were ordered to be reported to the Hoyse 
to morrow, 

A Petition of Louis Bourdages, Esquire, against the election fer 
the county of Richelieu, was presented to the House, read, and 
ordered to lie on the table, for the cousideration of the members, 

The Committee appointed to report the draft of an Address to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, ‘agreeably to the Resolutions of 
the House relating to the present Constitution of the Courts of Justice 
in this Province, reported the said Address accordingly, which being 
read by paragraphs, was agreed to, and ordered to be engrossed, 

The said Address is as followeth — 





To His Royal Highness the Prince Recent of the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 


MAY IT PLIASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

We His M: Hesty 's most dutiful and Joyal subjects, the Commons of 
Lower Canada, iv Provincial Parliameut assembled, deeply impressed 
with sentiments of gratitude for the paternal regard which His Ma. 
jesty’s government hath, at all tines bestowed upon the inhabitants of 
this Province; and apprehensive that the beneficent intentions sv 
often manifested by His Majesty's government, to secure to his Ma- 
jesty’s Canadian Subjects the due adininistration of justice, cannot 
have their full effect, unles the Constitution of His Majesty's Couns 
of Justice in this Province be changed, do humbly beg leave to ap- 

roach the person of Y our Royal Highness, and to be perinitted to 
fy betore Wour jo yal Highness ‘the sentiments and prayer of his Ma- 
jesty ‘¢ most faithful and loy al subjects, the Commons of Lower Cam- 
dian Proyincyyl Parliament assembled, relative to the Constitution of 
His Majesty's Courts in this Province. 

The experience of more than twenty years has proved to His Ma- 
jesty's faithtal Commons, that the Constitution of the Court of Ap- 
peals in this Province, is net adopted to the attaiament of tbe great 
objects ot Justice. uniformity, and certainty, in legal decisions ; as tle 
Chief Justices, who respectively preside in the courts of original 
jurisdiction tor the districts of Quebee and Montreal, in like manner 
usually preside alte woate lyin the Court of Appeals; and assisted by 
four of His Majesty's hsecutive Council, alternately revise the judge 
ments rendered in the courts of original jurisdiction; and thus the 
Chief Justice of the district of Quebec revises the judgment rendered 
in the court over which shee the Chief Justice of the district of 
Montreal; aud the Chief Justice of the district of Montreal revises 
the judgment fenderdad in the court over which presides the Chief 
Justice of the district of Quebec ; and this inconvenience is by ¢ 
means alleviated by the composition of this court, as to its o(ber 
members. 

For the Judgment of the courts of original jurisdiction in which 
sit four Jodzes educated in the law, are thus revised by a court con- 
posed of miciabers of His Majesty’s Executive council, whose rauk ia 
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society and whose attainments in other branches of learning, can but 
ill supply the want of legal knowledge. 

His Majesty's faithful Commons most humbly beg leave to represent 
also that the Constitution of His Majesty’s Courts of Criminal Juris 
diction, for this Province is ill adapted to produce uniformity and cet- 
tainty in the administration of the criminal law of England in this 
Province ; and that His Majesty's loyal subjects, resident therein, do 
not therefore enjoy the full benefit of that wise and humane system 
of law. , 

His Majesty's faithful Commons also most humbly represent that 
the district of Three Rivers, according to the present Constitution 
of His Majesty's courts of original jurisdiction in this Province, as 
also the mure remote parts of the districts of Quebec and 
Montreal, are subject to great and peculiar inconveniences in the 
obtaining of justice. 

His Majesty's faithfal commons beg leave to lay before Your Royal 
Highness certain Reselutions of the House of Assembly, expressive 
of the inconveniences Which result from the present constitution of 
the courts of justice, and indicating the means which they humbly 
conceive adapted toremedy them; and they do most humbly bescecia 
Your Royal Highness graciously to take the whole into Your conside- 
ration, and to give instructions to the Govetnor ot this Province to 
sanction a Bill, to be passed by the Provincial Legislature, upon the 
principal of those resoluticns ; or to give such directions and com-~ 
mands upon the subject of the present prayer of His Majesty's faiths 
ful Commons of this Province, as your Royal Highness shall deem 
meet, 

The Committee appointed to report two drafts of Addresses to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, agreeably to the Resolutions ot 
the House of the 14th instant, reported the said Addresses accordingly ; 
which being agreed to, they were ordered to be engrossed. 

The said Addresses are as follow : 


To His Royal Highness the Parnce Reeent of the United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Irelaid, &c. &c. &c. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

We, His Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects the Commons 
of Lower Canada, in Provincial Parlianesent assembled, do most hum- 
bly beg leave to assure Your Roya! Highness that we are animated by 
the warmest feelings of gratitude for Your Moya! Highness’s unremit- 
ting vigilance over the safety, and your paternal care of the welfare 
of this Province, during the late war with the United States of Ame- 
rica; and for having preserved, under the aaspices of Divine Provi- 
dence this colony to the empire, during a contest in which the appears 
ances of success were at first so strongly in favour of the enemy. 

Qur carnest desire of preserving to the empire this portion of its 
territory, leads us to declare our apprehensious that the safety of the 
Province wiil net always remain peifect unless rneasures be adopted for 
the protection of its vulnerable points 
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The encouragement by which citizens of the United States of Ame. 
tica have been distinguished from His Majesty's natural born subjects, 
in the original distribution of the waste lands within the Province, has 
not been considered as fraught with the danger which is inberent in 
the pernicious policy by which that preference was dictated. 

Far from contributing, in cases of need, additional Forces for the 
Defence of the Province we have seen those new settlers forsake their 
allegiance to their Sovereign, and retire into the bosom of those 
hostile States, 

As a safeguard against the recurrence of similar evils, and to hold 
forth to His Majesty’s Canadian subjects, an assurance that their 
efforts during the laie war shall not have been useless, we beg leave 
most respectfully to suggest to Your Royal Highness the propriety of 
granting a certain portion of the waste Lands within this Province fo 
such Soldiers, discharged from His Majesty's Forces, as may desire to 
settle in this Province, and to the Canadian Voltigeurs and Militia 
who serted during the late war with the United States of Americd. 
‘hhis measure, if sanctioned by Your Royal Highness’s approbation, 
would provide a remedy for the evil we complain of ; and would have 
the further effect of recompensing dividuals who have deserved well 
of their Country. The Province would be guarded by a People of 
approved Loyalty and warm in the cause of their King and Country. 
The Constitution eranted to this Province, of which the effects have 
Baer so beneficially experienced, under the liberal and equitable ad- 
ministration of Sir George Prevost, would become more fertile in 
moans of averting the etfects of the insidious artifices of the neigh- 
bouring States, the zeal and loyal:y already signally manifested by his 
Majesty's dutiful subjects the inbabitants of this Province, in the late 
war for its defence, would be cherished, and on every future occasion 
would be so exerted as to ensure the safety of the Province, 

Wreeretore we pray Your Royal Highness to take into your gra- 
cioys consideration the case of the faithful Commons of Lower Cana. 
da, and to give such orders and commands in that behalf as Your royal 
Highness’s great wisdom may deem meet. 


‘No His Royal Highness the Prince Recent of the united kingdom 
of Great Britainand Ireland, &c. &c, &c. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

We His Majesty's fiithfol commons of Lower-Canada, in Provitte 
cal Parliament asscinbied, most humblybeseech Your Royal Highness, 
to takeinto: Your Royal Highness’s consideration the services of 
faeut -Colonel De Sarabgrry on the twenty sixth day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, in the glorious action on 
ite Chateauguay river, when by his skill and courage, aided only by 
three Lundred of his Majesty's Canadian subjects, he succeeded im 
repulsing: a division of the America army under the command of 
General Hampton, whereby the plans of the enemy were disconcerted 
-—their confidence lowered—and the satety of that part of the frode 
tier Of this Provypce secured. 
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- And His Majesty's faithful Commons most humbly beseecli Your 

oyal Highness in consideration of these distinguished services, and 
gs an nceutive to great actions hereafter in the defence of this Province 
against His Majesty's enemies, that Your Royal Highness will be gta- 
cisusly pleased to order that a grant of waste lands of the Crown 
be made to Lieutenaat-Colonel Charles De Salaberry, or that Your 
Royal Highness will be graciously pleased to make such other order 
as Your Royal Highness in Your wisdom shall think meet. 

. Then it was resolved that an humble Address be presented to Hig, 
Excellency the Governor in Chief in the following words : 


To his Exceilency Sir George. Prevost, Baronet, 


Captain General and Governor in Chief, in and over the Provinces 
of Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Novo Scotia, New Brunswick 
and their several dependencies, Vice Admiral of the same, Lieutenant 
General and Commander of all His Majesty's Forces in the said Pros 
viaces of Lower Canada and Upper Canada, and New-Brunswick 
and their several dependencies, and in the Islands of Newfoundland, 
and Pritice Edward, Cape Breton and Bermuda, &c. &c. &e, 


May 1T PLEASE Your EXcELLency, 

We His Majesty's dutiful and loyal Subjects the Commons of 
lower Canada, in Provincial parliament assembled, pray permission, 
bambly to approach Your excellency for the purpose of submitting 
our most humble Address to His Ko,al Highness the Prince Regent, 
thanking his Royal Highness for his paternal care ot this Province 
dufiny the late war with the United States of America, and praying 
His Royal Highness to grant a certain portion of :le waste land of the 
Crowft, within this Province, tosuch of His Majesty’s troops dis- 
banded within the Province as may desire to settle therein, and to 
theCanadian Voltigeurs and Militia, who served during the said war. 
Also our most humble address to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gett, praying His Royal Highness to make to Lieutenant Colonel 
Uharles- De Salaberry such grant of the waste lanes of the Crown, as 
His Royal Highness in his wisdam and liberality may deem meet, in 
consideration of his distinguished services in the glorious affair of 
Chateauguay, on the twenty sixth day of October, one thousand 
tight hundred and thirteen, when, with a handful of his countrymen, 
herepulsed a division of the American Army, under the command of 
Géweral Hampton ; and also a third Address, humbly praying his 
Royal Hishness graciously to be pleased to take into his consideration 
hé present constitution of the Couris of Justice in this Province, and 
0 give such orders as may enable the Legislature of this Province to 
Provide a remedy for the inconveniences existing in the present ad- 
winistration of Justice, and to pray Your Excellency to cause the said 

dresses to be transmitted to His Royal Highness, 

¢ take this opportunity of repeating the expression of our senti- 

ments of gratitude to Your Excellency for having by your prudence, 

Jthe wisdom of your measures, and by your ability, preservedto the 
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Empire these important Provinces, and for the paternal solicitude with 
which Your Excellency has watched over the welfare of His Majesty's 
subjects, and to pray Your Excellency to rest assured that those bene- 
fits will ever remain deeply engraven on the hearts of the Canadians, 

The committee to whoin was referred the written message from the 
Legislative Council upon the resolution of the House communicated 
to them relative to an agent for this province to be appointed to reside 
in Great Britain to attend to the interests of this province, reported 
their opinion on the object of said message: andit was. 

Resouvep, that an humble address be presented to His Excellency 
the Governor in Chief, praying His, Excellency to be pleased to repre 
sent to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent the desire of the inha- 
bitants of this province to have an agent resident in the United King- 
dom, and the expediency of their having an agent-so resident, and to 
pray His Royal Highness to be pleased to give instructions to the 
Governor of this province to recommend to the Provincial Legislature 
the appointment of such an agent. 

A Bill to repeal and amend certain parts of the Judicature Act and 
to make other provisions for the moie uniform administration of justice 
in the province of Lower Canada, and tv amend certain forms of pro- 
ceeding in the Courts of Civil Jurisdiction, as presented to the House, 
read a first time, ordered. to be read a second time on the first day of 
April next, and 400 copies thereof to be printed, together. with the 
resolution and address of the House to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, relative to the administration of justice, in order, to be distri- 
buted among the Members of the Legislature. 

An address was voted to His Excellency the Governor in chief, 
praying him to issue a warrant for a certain sum of money to enable 
the Clerk of the House to purchase books for the use of the House. 

The House resolved itself into a committee of the whole to take 
into consideration the state in which the heads of impeachment against 
Jonathan Sewell; esq. and James Monk, esq. were left at the dissolu- 
tion of the last Provincial Parliament, came to several resolutions, 
and agreed toan address to His Excellency the Governor in Chiel, 
the whole of which being reported was agreed to by the House. 

The resolutions and address are as followeth : 

Resouvep, that the heads of impeacliment by this House ia. the 
name of the Commons of the Province of Lower Canada in Parlia- 
ment assembled, and of al! the Commons of Lower Canada against 
Jonathan Sewell, esq. and James Monk, esq, for sundry high crimes 
and misdemeanors are now pending. 

Resotven, that it is expedient ¢o persis? in the nomination of a 
person as agent in behalf of the House of Assembly, for the purpose 
of forwardmg and managing in England the impeachments exhibited 
by the House of Assembly against Jonathan Sewell and James Moak, 
ksquires, and for soliciting from HisMajesty’s government the mea- 
sures that may be necessary to enable the Commons of Lower Canada 
to prosecute the satd impeachments urth effect. 

Kesoiven, that-an address be presented to His Excellency the 
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Governor in Chief, informing him that His Majesty's dutiful subjects 
the Commons of Lower Canada have unanimously declared during 
the present Session of the Provincial Parliament, that they persist in 
the prosecution ef the heads of impeachment exhibited by the Com- 
mons of this Province, during the last Session of the late Provincial 
Parliament, against Jonathan Sewell and James Monk, Esquires. 
And praying His Excellency to forward to His Majesty's Ministers 
the resojutions of this House, and the present address by which this 
House persists in declaring the said Jonathan Sewell and James Monk, 
Esqrs. guilty of all the high crimes and misdemeanors set forih in the 
several heads of impeachment exhibited against them, reserving to 
themselves the right of exhibiting further and other heads of impeach- 
ment, and that this House persists in nominating James Stuart, Esq. 
one of the AMlemlers of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, its 
ageat tor the purpose of conducting and managing the prosecutions to 
be instituted against them, if it shall please His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to permit the said impeachments to be submitted to a 
Tribunal competent to adjudge- upon them, after hearing the matter 
onthe part of the impeachments, and on the part of the persons 
accused ; and that this House relying on the justice and wisdom of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, rests satistied that its humble 
recourse to the authority of His Majesty's government will not prove 
ineffectual, but that at all times that authority will be exercised for 
the repression of such high public offences. 

The House, according to order, went into a committee of the 
whole on the report of the special committee, to whom had been 
referred the papers relating to the election of a mémber for the 
county of Gaspé, made some progress, and obtained leave to sit again, 
Tt was then— 

Oxveren, that Mr. Browne, member for the county of Gaspé, 
be heard either personally or by counsel, on the report of the said 
special committee, in the first week of the next session of this pro- 
vincial parliament. And 
_ Resorvep, shat this House will also take into its consideration, 
at its next session, the gross faults and neglects, and malversations tn 
office, whereof Herman Witsius Ryland, Esq. clerk of the crown iu 
chancery stands accused by the report of the special committee. 

Tuespay, 2].—<According to order, the resolutions of the com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider whether it would be expe- 
dient to give to his Excellency the Governor in Chief some mark of 
gratitude for his distinguished services in this province, were reported 
to the House, agreed to, and ordered to be engrossed. 

The said resolutions are as follows : 

Resotvep, that this House entertains the highest veneration anc 
respect, for the character of his excellency Sir George Prevost, Gover- 
nor in Chief, whose administration, under circumstances of peculiar 
hovelty and difficulty, stands highly distinguished for energy, wisdom, 
ain! ability. 

Rizso.vep, that (his House, representing the people of this nro- 
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vince, anxiously desirous of expressing their gratitude to his excel. 
lency, for having under Providence rescued us from the danger o} 
subjugation to our late foe, have, and do hereby give and grant a 
service of plate not exceeding five thousand pounds, sterling, to his 
exceliency, as a testimonial of the high sense this House entertaing 
of his Excellency 's distinguished talents, wisdom, and abilities, 

Resoiven, that for the better carrying into execution the object 
this House has in view, for the purchase of the service of plate for 
his excellency, the speaker of this House be authorised to give direc. 
tions to such persons in England, as may be best able to execute the 
same, and that when so completed, the said service be presented to 
his Excellency the Governor in Chief, in the name and on the belbialf 
of the Commons of bis Majesty’s province of Lower Canada. 

Resotvep, that an humble address be presented to bis Excellency 
the Governor in Chief, to communicate the above resolutions, humbly 
praying that his Excellency will be graciously pleased to advance'a 
sum not exceeding five thousand pounds sterling, to the order of the 
speaker of this House, for the object stated in the above resolutions; 
and that this House doth engage ai:d hereby pledges itself to make 
good the same adyance the next ensuing session of this provincial 
parliament. 

The committee to whom was referred the petition of Louis Bour- 
dages, Esq. superintendent of post houses, reported a bill to amend 
the actof the 64th Geo III. to establish post houses in different parts 
of this province ; and the same was received, read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Tuesday next. 

The messengers reported to the House, that their address of yes- 
terday to his Excellency the Governor in Chief, praying his Excellency 
to be pleased to represent to his royal highness the Prince Regent, the 
desire of the inhabitants of this province to have an agent resident in 
the United Kingdom ; and also that their address of yesterday to his 
Exceliency, praying he will be pleased to forward to his Majesty's 
ministers, the resolutions of the House, refuting to the heads of im- 
peachment against Jonathan Sewell, Esq. and James Monk, had been 
presented to his Excellency, who had been pleased to say that he will 
comply with the desires of the House. 

The order of the dav to take into consideration the motives ane 
reasons alleged in the petition of Barthelemy Joliette, Esq. against 
the election of Jacq Lacombe, Esq. returned a member for the county 
of Leinster, and also the evidence given before the commissioners 
appointed bythe House, in order to try and determine on the merits 
of the said petition being read, 

The doors of the House were then shut, and the members preseat 
took the oath prescribed by law, 

The doors were then opened, and the petitioner Rarthelemy 
Joliette, Esq. and bis counsel, and the counsel for the sitttng member, 
Jacques Lacombe, Esq. were admitted to the bar of the inte se. , 

Lhe counsel for the petitiover was heard, after which, the whale oy 
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the evidence taken before the commissioners on behalf of the peti- 
tioner was read. 

The counsel for the sitting member was then heard, and the whole 
of the evidence taken before the commissioners in behalf of the 
sitting member was read. 

The petitioners’ counsel was heard in reply, a few other proceed- 
ings took place, after which it was— 

Rresotven, that the petitioners have satisfactorily proved to this 
House, that Jacques Lacombe, lisq. did at his own cost and expence, 
open and keep up, and did cause to be opened and kept up, a house 
of public eutertainment, during the last election for the county of 
Leinster. 

Resotvep, that the said Jacques Lacombe, Esq. be adjudged and 
declared to be disqualified to sit or vote in this house of assembly 
upon the said election, and that a new writ of electian for the said 
county do issue. 

Resotven, that the said Jacques Lacombe, I’sq. be condemned to 
pay the costs and charges incurred upon the said petition, and on the 
prosecution thereof. 

Wepnesnay, 22.—The Messengers appointed to wait upon his 
Excellency the Governor in Chief, to know when he will be pleased 
to receive the House with its several addresses, reported that his 
Excellency had appointed to-morrow at one oclock to receive the 
House. 

A message from his Excellency the Governor in Chief, relating to 
the Quebec gaol, was presen ed to the House, and committed. 

The committee appointed to enquire into the state and progress of 
education, as resulting from the provincial act, which provides for 
the establishment of free schools, and the advancement of learning 
inthis province, reported the opinion of the committee thereon, and 
itwas ordered that fifteen hundred copies of the said report, with at 
extract of the work thereunto annexed, be prinied, to be distributed 
to such persons as are entitied to receive the acts of the jegislature. 

Turspay, 23.—At the hour appointed the House went up to the 
Castle of Saint Lewis, with the several Addresses to His Royal High- 
hess the Prince Regent, and to his Excellency the Governor in Chief ; 
aod being returned, Mr. Speaker informed the House, that the said 
Addresses to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and the Address 
tohis Excellency, praying him to transmit the same to his Royal 
Highness, had been presented to his Excellency, who hed been pleas- 
¢d to say he would comply with the desires of the House. 

Mr. Speaker reported, also, that the Address of the House of the 
2lstinst. to his Excellency the Governor in Chief, had been pre- 
sented at the same time to his Excellency, who had been pleased to 
make the following answer — 

“ Gentiemen,—I thank you for the favourable opinion you bare 
xpressed of my services, and J wil! transmit to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment your Addiess, containing sentiments so gratifying to my feeling: 
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in order that your munificence may be governed by the commands o; 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent.’'* 

SaTuRrnay, 25-——The Speaker laid before the House a return of the 
killed and wounded of the corps of Canadian Voyageurs, which he 
had received trom the Adjutant General of Militia. 5 

Mr. Speaker then communicated to the House the speech he pro- 
posed to make upon presenting the money bills to his Excellency the 
Governor this day, in the Legislative Council Chamber ; and the said 
sprech was ordered to be inserted in the Journal of the House, and js 
as followeth : 

Mavir Prease Your Excetrency, 

His Majesty's dutiful Subjects the Commons of Lower Canada, 
have hastened to bestow their most serious attention upon the several 
objects connected with the public service which it pleased your 
Excellency, at the opening and during the course of the present session 
ot the Provincial Parliament, to recommend to their consideration. 
The measures which have appeared best adapted to promote the com- 
mon interests of His Majesty's subjects in this Province and those of 
his Government, which is obliged still to continue a great part of the 
expenses occasioned by a state of warfare, have all, im as far as it 
depended upon them, been adopted. 

With this view, the Revenue Act, which was on the eve of ex 
piring, bas been continued, and anew one passed. Appropriations 
which will be deemed liberal, considering the means of the Colony, 
have been granted to his Majesty. 

The people of the Province having followed whitherscever the 
interests of his Mavesty’s Government, the voice of honour, the pre 
sence of the enemy, and your Excellency’s commands and examples 
have called, now contributes, by the voluntary gitt of its Represenia- 
lion, to the expenses incurred for the support of war; provides some 
indemnification to those of its Citizens, whom the love of their King 
and country had induced to accept commissions ia the provincial 
corps, ond whom the sudden retorn of peace will deprive of employ- 
ment, ontil they shall be able advantageously to resume the exercise of 
the several professions which they had abandoned, and affords relief to 
the families of snch of their countrymen as have fallen on the day of 
battle, and to those syhose sufferings for life, from the honourable 
wounds they bear, furnish living evidence of the zeal and feeling which 
have animated his Majesty's Canadian subjects in the defence of the 
rights of that empire to which it is their glory to belong, and in the 
defence of that constitution which bas been conferred upon them @ 
render them the guardians of their dearest rights. 


nd 








* This is thanking them for nothing, as the Pilate Bill was never 
brought into the House, as it was thought that the Upper House 
would reject it; therefore, though his Royal Highsess may approve 
Sir George's acceptance of a piece of plate, no money is granted (9 
pay for it. 
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The events of the late war have drawn closer the bonds which con- 
nect Great Britain with the Canadas. These provinces have been pree 
served to. her under circumstanees of peculiar difhieulty, At the epoch 
of the declaration of war, this country was destitute both of troops 
andof money ; and your Excellency was at the head of a people in 
whom it was pretended that half a century of repose had extinguished 
all:military spirit. 

Superior to prejudices which had but too generally prevailed, your 
Excellency has derived from the devotion of tbat brave and loyal, yet 
unjustly calumniated people, resources sufficient for disconcerting the 
plans of conquest devised by a foe at once numerous and elate with 
confidence. Reinforcements were subsequently received; and the 
blood of the sons of Canada bas flowed mingled with that of the brave 
soldiers sent to its defence. Multiplied proofs of the efhcacious and 

werful protection of the mother country, and of the inviolable 
loyalty of the people of this Province, strengthen their claim to the 
preservation, and free exercise of all the benefits which are secured 
to them by their existing constitution and laws. 

The. pursuits of war are about to be succeeded by those of peace. 
It is by the increase of its population, agriculture, and commerce, 
that the possession of this colony may become of importance to Great 
Britain. ‘The improvement of internal communications having a close 
connexion with the progress of the prosperity of the colony, it was 
with lively satisfaction that the House of Assembly heard your Exe 
cellency recommend to their consideration that subject. To second 
those views, and the desire so natural in your Excellency of im- 
proving a country which you have so essentially contributed to preserve 
tothe empire, his Majesty's dutiful subjects, the Commons of Lower 
Canada have voted large appropriations inorder to facilitate the open- 
ing of a canal from Montreal to La Chine, to assist in the opening of 
new Roads, and to, acquire such information as may enable them 
hereafier to follow up and extend that pian of improvements, 





The House was then summoned to the Legislative Council—under 
Which head see the subsequent proceedings. 





Exclusive of the Bills sanctioned and reserved for his Majesty’s 
pleasure, one of which (for enabling the Justices of the peace to make 
tules and regulations for the government of appreatices: and others) 
tame down from the Legislative Council; the House of Assembly 
passed the following, which were sent to the Council, but nos agreed 
by that branch ot the Legislature :— 

Bill to authorize Jacques Morin to erect a Toll Bridge over the 
tiver Ouell, inthe parish of Notre Dame de Liesse, county of Corn- 
Wallis. 

Bill to prevent the injuring of Hides. 

Bill to grant a Salary to the Speaker of the Legislative Council of 

wer Canada, to enable him to support the dignity of his office 
during the present provincial parliament, 

Bill further to extend the provisions of, and amend two several 
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Acts therein mentioned, for facilitating the circulation of Army 
Bills. 

Bill to amend an Act passed in the thirty-fourth year of his 
Majesty's reign, intituled, ** An Act for the division of the province 
of Lower Canada, for amending the Judicature thereof, and for re. 
pealing certain laws therein mentioned,” so far a3 respects the Judi. 
ciary and Superior Terms of the Court of King’s Bench for the 
district of Three Rivers. 

Bill for opening the Street called St. Paul's Street in the Lower 
town of Quebec. 

The House of Assembly was also employed on the following Bills, 
which were advanced todifferent stages, although not engrossed :-— 

A Bill to amend the Jadicature Act, in as far as it regards the Circuit 

lourts for the district of Quebec. 

A Bul to authorize M. L. Duchesnay, Usquire, to build a Bridge 
over the river Cap Rouge. 

A Lill to name an Agent in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
aud Ireland. 

A Bill for appointing Commissioners to settle the public accounts, 
to examine the state of cash in the Treasury, and to oblige the Re« 
ceiver General to keep a general account of cash. 

A Bill to amend the Act which establishes Post Houses in the 
different parts of this province. 

The following Bills also came down from the Legislative Council, 
aud were not passed /y the House of Assembly :—- 

Bill for the better regulation of the Press within the province of 
Lower Canada. 

Bill further to continue for a limited time, part of an Act passed in 
the nfty-first year of Ins Majesty's reign, intitaled, ‘* An Act fot 
axablishing tegulations respecting Aliens, and certain subjects of his 
Majesty, who have resided in France, coming into this province, of 
residing therein.” 

Bill for altering and amending an Act passed in the thirty-sixth 
year of his Majesty's tcign, intituled, ‘* Au Act for the safe custody” 
and registering of ail Leiiers Patent, whereby any grant of the waste 
or other lands of the crown lying within this province, shall hereafter 
be made.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The Biographical Dictiovary of living authors, so impatiently ex-_ 
pected by the Literary World, will certainly appear in the course of 
the present mootir. | 
‘The Appendix to Vol. 47 of this Review, containing Tle Reformers 
V indicate i—— Address to the ‘Iwo Honses of Parliament on the impor- 
~ tance of the Corn Laws, &e —The Imperial Mushroom—A Classical 
} ragmeni—Vbe Choice of a Leader—Remarks on Sherston’s Trial at . 
pyladras—Flie Tri 1i---Conclusion of H. B. H. B.’s Journal, kept 
eat giuring au Aerial voyage with Mr. Sadler from Hackney---the Aihanas 
. ; 5 pian Creed exam vde-eIndex, ‘Llale, XC. KC. eeewill be pablished with 


pie present Number. 
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